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Programs for September 


Never before has CH1LD Wevrare been able to bring to the associations 
of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers such a wealth of valuable 
material for program service as it now has ready to present each month. 
Throughout the year 


Mental and Physical Health 


will be the theme around which all our discussions will center, but there need 
be no fear of monotony; the field is unlimited. 

It is urged that through 1925-1926 a special committee shall be appointed 
at each meeting to study some condition in the community and report the fol- 
lowing month, so that every association will really know its homes, its schools 
and its community and how they can best be served by such an organization. 
Without this knowledge our work is shorn of half its value. This survey will 
enlist a large number of members and will give them a live interest in their 
association. 


The High School. Association 


1. Parents Plus the School. 
2. Higher Education for Girls. 
3. The New Curriculum, or Consider Your School Board. 


Ask the principal or certain teachers appointed by the school to discuss 
the program for the year and the points in which they especially desire the 
co-operation of the homes. 


The Grade School Association 


Parents Plus the School. 

How the Home Can Help the School. 
Co-operation Is Half the Battle. 

A Plea for the Under-Privileged Child. 


& WN 


The Pre-School Circle 


Children’s Foundation Study Course. 

The Road to Understanding. 

The Kind of Obedience We Want. 
Fundamentals of a School Health Program. 


>. 3} 


Take these items and apply them to the home, especially Section 2. 
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The Presidents Message 


THE CONSERVATION OF LEADERS 


S THE Circles and Associations begin to prepare for the work of the new school 
year, certain problems present themselves, upon whose wise solution depends 
much of our future success. Because of the enormous increase in the member- 

ship of the Congress—two hundred and fifty thousand in twelve months—the most 
pressing need is that of strong leadership, and to the meeting of this demand each state 
Branch and each local Association should devote much thought and care. 

Some are born leaders; some acquire the necessary ability, and some have leadership 
thrust upon them, whether or not they are fitted for it. Each type has its special 
features, and we usually find all three present in every group. 

Where the born leader is found, there is cause for rejoicing, for activity, vitality, 
enthusiasm, will be found there also. But this gifted individual must not ignore those 
wayside warnings so often passed unnoticed by those who travel swiftly. A leader must 
not move forward so rapidly that those who follow far behind are in danger of losing 
their way, and there must be no stragglers, no deserters, no losses from the ranks. 

The blind, slavish following of a masterful personality never yet developed the 
efficiency which a true leader aims to secure; the quantity and quality of intelligent 
co-operation obtained is the measure of success. 

Careful conservation of our experienced leaders will enable our organization to 
take advantage of every opportunity for growth. ‘The state or local president whose 
term has expired, and whose children may have finished school, too often feels unable 
to make a graceful descent and would prefer a dignified exit, forgetting or ignoring the 
fact that the knowledge gained in an administrative position is the gift of the organiza- 
tion and should be returned to it in service. It is of inestimable value in practical 
activity and, applied to secretarial or committee work, may still be a powerful agent in 
promoting the success of the Association. On the other hand, too often the epitaph of 
a valuable officer reads thus: “Oh, we didn’t like to offer her any lower position after 
she had been the president!’”’; and a willing and well-trained worker goes forth regret- 
fully to find elsewhere employment for the talent which has been entrusted to her and 
which she was not willing to bury, while she sat down in idleness because no one 
realized that a change of activity was to her only a fresh opportunity. 

This may be accepted as a positive fact: the leader who is in turn unwilling to 
follow should never have been a leader at all, for the goal of that man or that woman 
is glory and not service. No greater honor can be paid to a retiring officer than an 
invitation to occupy some other position. Such a request is a proof of popularity and 
the recognition of an efficiency which can adapt itself to new conditions and function 
equally well wherever it may find itself placed, whether making a survey or directing 
a committee or developing a special activity. The wisdom gained by experience will be 


_ a steadying influence, and while new members are being given opportunity to prove 


themselves, it will supply them with the background of a sound knowledge of local 
conditions, state relationships and national organization. 

Those who achieve leadership are perhaps the most fortunate, as they have built 
upon a foundation of gradual development, of cumulative experience. They have 
learned to discard what is valueless, to select what is useful, and they know the long 
and toilsome steps to be climbed by those who must fit themselves for responsibility. 
The born leader, if made of the right stuff, will recognize these growing souls, and 
will draw them on and out into expression, welcoming them as a gardener welcomes 
good fruit upon a tree he has planted and cultivated. Here, again, judgment is 
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required, for to place the germ of a leader in a position demanding full-grown ability is 
often to kill it undeveloped. Positions may be found, may be created, if necessary, in 
which the budding officer or chairman may have the right soil in which to come to 
full fruition. 

The duties of a president are not covered by that familiar phrase, “to preside at all 
meetings.” ‘They include also the creation and maintenance of an organization, the 
dealing not with programs, but with people, for “public office is a public trust.” 

Most to be pitied are those who have leadership thrust upon them because those 
fitted for it are too busy or too lazy or too little interested to assume it, and who, 
without strong roots or firm support, wither and die in the fierce fire of criticism to 
which they are subjected, too often by those who are responsible for their election. 
Here we meet the test of loyalty, and here, if we are true to our standards, we shall 
find a great opportunity, for weaknesses may be strengthened, blunders covered, faint 
promises of ability recognized and cultivated, and the whole organization may be 
united by the need for support which such a leader may demonstrate. 

And wherever we may find our work; let us bear in mind that— 

“All service ranks the same with God: 
. .. There is no last or first.” 
MarGareTTa WILLIS REEVE. 


The “Summer Round-Up of the Children” 


BouT half of the more than 4,000,000 children who enter the first grade in the 
elementary schools each year fail to reach the second grade, according to a 
tabulation just completed by the Interior Department through the Bureau of 

Education. 

Most of these pupils become so-called “repeaters.”’ It is estimated that the cost to 
each school district is from $72 to $80 per year per pupil because these children fail to 
pass successfully the first grade of school, resulting in a tremendous waste in education 
which should command the serious consideration of every parent and teacher in the 
United States. 

The Bureau of Education of the Interior Department is collaborating with the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers in an intensive campaign to have children 
100 per cent perfect in mind and body before entering school for the first time next 
September. Thirty states have already signified their intention of participating in the 
campaign. Parents throughout the nation have been urged to join the campaign and 
to prepare their children for school during the eight weeks of the summer. 

The Bureau of Education has issued posters and circulars calling attention to the 
movement, which publications are distributed widely through parent-teacher associations 
to communities throughout the United States. 

Every association carrying through the campaign will receive a “Blue Ribbon 
Certificate” and will be listed in the report of the “Summer Round-Up,” with the 
percentage gained. 

Every association securing the entrance in the first grade of a class 100 per cent 
free from remediable defects will receive a “Gold Star Certificate” and will be listed 
in the report. 

Both these certificates will be signed by the United States Commissioner of 
Education and by the President of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

The judges in the competition will be Hon. John J. Tigert, United States Com- 
missioner of Education; Mrs. William Brown Meloney, Editor of The Delineator; 
Miss Mary E. Murphy, National Chairman of Child Hygiene. 
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Parents Plus “Ae School 


BY OLIVE M. JONES 


ONOR thy father and thy mother, 

that thy days may be long upon the 

land which the Lord thy God giv- 
eth thee. 

Thus read Moses from the tablets of 
stone which he brought down to the chil- 
dren of Israel from Mt. Sinai—one of the 
Ten Commandments which are fundamen- 
tal parts of all law and of all systems of 
ethics in the civilized world today. ‘Thus 
wrote Confucius to the Chinese and Socra- 
tes to the Greeks. “Thus commanded the 
chiefs of the Roanokes and the Iroquois and 
the Dakotahs, the powerful tribes of red 
men who once held sway on this continent. 
Shall it remain for our period of the world’s 
history and for our beloved America to see 
this basic law of human morals thrown to 
the discard? Or will it be possible for 
teacher and parent to work together for the 
training of our children into such knowl- 
edge of the unchanging and irrevocable 
principles of character that these children 
will rise to greater heights of spiritual and 
civic progress than Moses or Confucius or 
Socrates, or even you and I, ever saw? 

It is the parent, plus the school, who must 
bring this thing to pass. I like that plus. 
It means that neither includes the other and 
it means that neither can avail alone. It 
means each added to the other to bring 
about a common result, and it clearly indi- 
cates that the two must work in harmony, 
a plus sign, not division or multiplication, 
uniting them. I have seen parents who ex- 
pected a teacher to be the multiplier, them- 
selves the multiplicand, the child to be a 
social and mental prodigy as the resulting 
product. I have known teachers who set 
up a division sign between themselves and 
the parents of the children in their classes 
by ignorance of the children’s homes and 
lack of interest in their outside and home 
pursuits. In both cases they might as well 
have started with the minus sign, for it 








Correction. 


*Address Delivered at the Town Hall, May 19, 


is only minus children that always result. 

Now let us see what practical points are 
included or implied in that plus. 

First, parent and school must know each 
other. Scores of parents do not know the 
name of their child’s teacher. Scores do not 
know what the grade symbols mean. Hun- 
dreds do not know what a child should 
know of arithmetic or reading in a given 
grade. It is not an uncommon thing in my 
experience for a parent to sign a monthly 
report card for several years and not dis- 
cover that the child had changed his school. 
Hundreds of parents do not know more of 
the school their children attend than just 
the street it is on. Recently I had a par- 
ents’ meeting in one of my schools. It cost 
me ten dollars in stamps to send out notices, 
three sets, and if we had not our own 
printing press, it would have cost twenty 
dollars more for printing. Ninety parents 
came out of a possible 400, and I knew I 
was to be congratulated on ninety as a high 
percentage of attendance. ‘ 

Such parents do not know the school, and 
theirs is not a plus sign, nor even a multi- 
plication sign. 

Second, the teacher must know the par- 
ents. Outside of the big cities, the teacher 
is an honored guest, parties are made in her 
honor, and she permits no differences in so- 
cial rank to keep her away. The best 
teachers everywhere visit the homes of their 
pupils; as friends, however, not as inquisi- 
tors or complainants. Just as you can’t mix 
oil and water, so will every effort for the 
development of boys and girls by parents 
plus the school fail unless they meet first on 
a common ground of acquaintance. 

Third, parent and teacher must work to- 
gether for the accomplishment of that which 
is the child’s chief business in life during 
his school days—that is, that he shall ac- 
quire accurate knowledge of certain funda- 
mentals of study which the common judg- 
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New York City Conference of Charities and 








ment of business and education have decided 
upon and which are essential to his being an 
intelligent voter and a respected citizen in 
a democracy. 

The teacher can teach, but she cannot fix 
that knowledge permanently in a child’s 
mind if, for ten out of his waking hours, he 
is to receive not only no check-up from any 
other source but is deliberately encouraged 
to forget the subject matter of his six hours 
in school. No worse fallacy ever rose to 
undermine the relation of parent and school 
than the condemnation of home work for 
school children. Reasonable hours for play, 
yes. Reasonable attention to home duties, 
yes. But always the enforcement at home 
by parents of the lessons taught in school. 
And never, except in dire necessity and then 
only for limited periods, the use of a child’s 
after-school hours for profit to the family 
purse. I wish I had time to enlarge upon 
this point in its relation to a child’s voca- 
tional, as well as moral, future career, but 
I am talking now of the parent plus the 
school. So I want to emphasize that the 
parent and the school are not working plus 
unless the parent requires the child to de- 
vote some of his leisure time to a review of 
his lessons and to preparation for new 
studies. 

Fourth, parent and teacher must estab- 
lish a plus relationship in regard to a child’s 
physical needs. On this point I might in- 
deed fill volumes, and much would I give 
if social workers and clinics would learn to 
work in addition to the teacher and not in 
division, in destruction of the efforts of the 
school. 

How can we blame a teacher for neglect- 
ing a child’s eyesight or hearing needs when 
we know that attention to them will mean 
days of lost lessons, fruitless wasting of 
hours upon hours while seated on a clinic 
bench, resultant truancy, and no assistance 
from parents, while at the same time the 
teacher is required to bring that child up to 
a certain standard in his studies at the cost 
of other children, or else, for the sake of 
the greater number, let him drift and drop 
back, to her own condemnation by superior 
officers and by parents? 

It is wrong for a teacher to neglect a 
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child’s need of physical care, but it is equally 
wrong for dispensaries and social workers 
to make it impossible for medical caré to be 
obtained except at the cost of a child’s 
school work and in complete neglect of his 
mental and educational needs. A child is 
excused to go to a clinic at nine, where he 
sits until eleven—maybe, that is, if he does 
not run away or is not put out by the doctor 
for disorder and noise. When and where 
does he get his spelling, arithmetic, reading, 
missed during those precious hours? And 
how about the habits of idleness of hand and 
mind thus encouraged ? 

But it is the parent plus the school that is 
my subject. Even on this point of the phys- 
ical care, the parent has a duty, the omission 
of which means he is substituting a minus 
sign for the plus one. There is a need for 
many parents to meet with teachers and 
learn how to handle this matter of a child’s 
physical needs so as to preserve the child’s 
educational opportunities and his best char- 
acter development. Parents err in two 
directions—first, by talking in front of chil- 
dren about their physical condition until the 
child becomes a weakling or interprets it as 
an excuse for the indulgence of any whim 
or bad conduct; and second, by refusing 
to believe that a child needs care because 
there is no obvious physical sign of 
disease. 

So here we have a problem—the physical 
need of a child in relation to his educational 
need. It is the parent plus the school who 
must solve it. 

Fifth, is the greatest of all issues, the 
parent plus the school in the training of 
character. We have had years of propa- 
ganda that the business of the school was 
the training of the mind, the mental equip- 
ment only, with strenuous efforts to prove 
that the public school could not and did not 
train character. Thank God that so few 
of our teachers were corrupted or obstructed 
by this particular form of propaganda 
against American ideals of democracy. But 
the time has come when the American pub- 
lic must be taught to understand this issue 
and when parents must work plus the school 
in enforcement of and in submission to those 
high ideals and fine traits of character which 
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are established by the habits and rules and 
discipline of the school. 

In short, the parent plus the school can 
meet most of a child’s needs, physically, 
mentally, morally, and the time may come 
when we can meet even the spiritual needs 
without danger of interference with creed. 

But this plus question has not ended when 
the parent has established a plus relation- 
ship between himself and the school his own 
child attends. It goes much deeper and 
extends into other fields. 

The school can, after all, be interpreted 
only in terms of the teacher. This fact the 
American public and the American parent 
forget. Of what value is an extensive 
school building program unless accompa- 
nied by an equally extensive program for 
securing the best teachers? Bricks and 
mortar, walls, seats and blackboards, do not 
teach. Building schools and furnishing 
them may provide employment for labor, 
and the seats may hold the children and 
save parents from their noise and questions 
during school hours, but children are not 
thus advanced in knowledge or promoted 
from grade to grade or fitted to be voters 
on whom the destinies of this country may 
depend. 

A much more vital question is the teacher 
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—her preparation, the completeness of her 
own knowledge of what she teaches, the 
standards by which she was employed. 
These are questions concerning which both 
parents and the general public should be 
informed and on which their voice should 
be heard. 

A discouraged, overworked teacher, with 
no outlet for ambition and with the example 
of incompetence and selfishness set by seeing 
high rank given to persons lacking in high 
professional and educational ideals, may 
mean loss to every pupil of that teacher, but 
it insures the withdrawal from teaching of 
men and women of high attainments who 
should be the leaders of children up to those 
heights of spiritual and civic progress for 
which we strive. 

Honor thy father and thy mother. Thus 
are we commanded. _But maturity brings 
to us a knowledge of how far that honor 
has been sought and earned by parents. Not 
the mere accident of birth and the unsought 
bestowal of life can command that honor. 
But parental responsibility met and paren- 
tal duty well performed command undying 
love and respect. The teacher is the nearest 
and best helper the parent can find when 
they both work with the idea of the parent 
plus the school. 


Know Your Children 


BY LORNE W. BARCLAY 


Vice-President, The Children’s Foundation 


the increase? Emphatically, yes! 

Recent experiences in assisting the 
program of child study of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers gives un- 
mistakable evidence of this fact. ‘There has 
never been a time when the desire of par- 
ents to understand the nature and needs of 
their children has been so active. Changes 
in economic and social conditions have cre- 
ated new problems for parents as well as 
for children. Education for parenthood is 
in the air. 


I THE study of children by parents on 


At the Austin Convention of the Na- 
tional Congress, the well-being of the child 
was at the heart of every discussion. State 
presidents kept the writer busy discussing 
the plans for programs on the study of the 
child by parents. 

The California State Congress of Parents 
and ‘Teachers, Mrs. Hugh Bradford, presi- 
dent, has already published twelve programs 
for local Parent-Teacher Associations for 
this coming year, based upon the volume, 
“The Child: His Nature and His Needs.” 
These programs, prepared by Mrs. Earl 
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Morris, State Education Chairman, and 
Mrs. E. R. Crum, National Chairman of 
Study Circles, are very practical and go to 
the heart of the problems of parents in deal- 
ing with children. ‘Their energetic interest 
in the study of the child at their state con- 
vention at Fresno was a real inspiration to 
those who believe in the advancement of 
race culture through childhood. 

The State of Illinois, Mrs. T. M. Kil- 
bride, president, has its program mapped 
out, including child study courses for par- 
ents, a series of district conventions, and a 
program based upon “The Child: His Na- 
ture and His Needs” for each local associa- 
tion. 

New York State, Mrs. Frederick M. 
Hosmer, president, has published its pro- 
gram, including child study, which will 
mean much in furthering the equipment of 
parents for their responsibilities. 

A unique plan for the promotion of child 
study has been set up by the Maryland 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. Re- 
cently they have had a child training course 
at the Maryland State Normal School, un- 
der the leadership of Mrs. Harry E. Park- 
hurst, president of the Maryland Branch of 
the Parent-Teacher Association. Maryland 
will award diplomas, as announced by Mrs. 
Parkhurst : 

“This year the Maryland Congress of 
Parents and Teachers will institute a regu- 
lar study course in ‘Parenthood,’ for the 
completion of which a diploma will be 
awarded. Seals will be attached for the 
completion of other courses. The diploma 
will be given for the study of the text, “The 
Child: His Nature and His Needs,’ by 
M. V. O'Shea, with discussions followed by 
an examination on Chapters 2, 4, 5, 10, 12, 
15 and 17. The first seal will be given for 
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the completion of another book, “The Pre- 
School Child,’ by Arnold Gesell, of Yale 
University.” 

Mrs. J. G. Ruff, president of the State 
Congress of Ohio, announced that The 
Children’s Foundation studies now appear- 
ing in the CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE 
will be reprinted in the Ohio Bulletin. Un- 
doubtedly many other states will make much 
use of this very valuable material. 

City Federations and Councils of Parent- 
Teacher Associations are formulating ambi- 
tious studies on child study. Mrs. Charles 
H. Smith, president of the Indianapolis 
Federation of Parent-Teacher Associations, 
has just advised us: “I am very anxious to 
organize study classes this coming year in 
many of our associations, and want to use 
this book (“The Child: His Nature and 
His Needs’) as a source of study. We 
have seventy associations.” 

It is areal gratification to The Children’s 
Foundation to have a part in encouraging 
and helping with this far-reaching program 
for the making of better parents. We are 
glad to supply the volume, ““The Child: 
His Nature and His Needs,” either through 
the office of the Children’s Foundation, Val- 
paraiso, Indiana, or the CHILD WEL- 
FARE MAaGazine. Guides which have 
been worked out to help in this study 
course are available through the office of 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 

The problems of the next generation will 
be largely solved by the parents of today. 
The leadership and promotion of child 
study groups are significant. Foundations 
are being laid for a more efficient parent- 
hood and so a better childhood. America 
will owe much to the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation. 


“Education must contain much besides book learning in order to be really good. 
We must ever remember that no keenness and subtleness of intellect, no polish, no 
cleverness, in any way make up for the lack of the great solid qualities. Self-restraint, 
self-mastery, common sense, the power of accepting individual responsibility and yet of 
acting in conjunction with others, courage and resolution—these are qualities which 
mark a masterful people.’—Theodore Roosevelt. 
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First Things First 


BY M. HELEN DAVIES 


Supervisor, High School Normal Department, Grand Forks, North Dakota 


N A bright winter morning in early 

February, 1925, I visited the Bel- 

mont, a large ward school in Grand 
Forks, North Dakota, to get first-hand in- 
formation about some outstanding work 
that is done by the Belmont Welfare Asso- 
ciation. 

This school building, of red brick, in 
simple architectural design, is situated in 
one of the most desirable residential districts 
in the city, whose population is about sixteen 
thousand. 

As I passed through its halls, I saw indi- 
cation of the effective working out of the 
platoon system. This plan evidently leads 
to specialization of teaching, and the devel- 
opment of self-control among pupils. The 
number taken care of per teacher is higher 
than in the old system, which would lead 
to economy as well as efficiency. 

Voices of happy children in a large base- 
ment room attracted my attention, and 
there I found the supervising principle open- 
ing half-pint milk bottles for eager children. 
Two hundred take milk in the morning; 
sixteen both morning and afternoon, the lat- 
ter on account of inherited weakness... Sev- 
enty-five receive the milk feeding gratui- 
tously. This constructive process has been 
in vogue in this building for twelve years, 
and is financed by the proceeds from the 
annual sale of Christmas seals. 

An experienced primary teacher who was 
in the room at the time told me of the 
wonder-working power of this milk feeding 
on her little folks. She said, too, that the 
parents realized its value and were enthu- 
siastic over it. Truly I had come in where 
romance and miracle were vying with each 
other for supremacy. 

But I must pass on to my real objective, 
and soon I find myself in the center of an 
interesting group—the Belmont Welfare 
Association, composed of well-to-do women 


of the social, literary and musical circles of 
the city. 

For eleven years these ladies have worked 
with no lessening of interest or enthusiasm. 
It is not strange that a prominent clergyman 
in this same city expressed surprise that a 
personnel with so many other calls on time 
and talent would continue over so many 
years. 

The moving spirit in this great work is 
Miss Katherine A. Whiteley, a woman of 
unusual culture and of fine personality. She 
saw the need and the vision of achievement, 
and these women responded gladly. ‘The 
plan was worked out in September, 1914, 
as an outgrowth of the work of the Welfare 
Committee of the Belmont Parent-Teacher 
Association, by Miss Whiteley, and the 
group of women began to carry out the 
plan in the same month. 

The great underlying motive, which re- 
curs again and again like the theme in a 
great symphony, is true equality of oppor- 
tunity for each child in the building. In 
articulate form, it is this: that each child 
be dressed as comfortably, neatly, suitably 
and artistically as any other child in the 
building. Self-respect that comes from 
looking as well as other folks is the result. 

With this motive, one can readily guess 
what followed in its train. Above the 
whirr of the machines, above the noise of 
the head cutters and assistants working at 
the long tables, above the busy hum of in- 
dustry from the major sewer and her as- 
sistants, I caught such rare bits of conver- 
sation as these: 

“Won't this be lovely for Mary?” “This 
green trimming will look so pretty on 
Hazel.” “Hasn’t it been a long time since 
we did anything for Annette?” “I wonder 
if Delia has a real pretty house dress?” 
“Let’s make her one right away.” 

I managed to draw one of the group into 
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conversation to learn something of the inner 
workings. ‘Their idea seems to be in keep- 
ing with the Bible injunction, ‘Tell no man 
of this.” But happy children and grateful 
parents had noised it about the city, so I 
had learned of the work and wanted to hear 
more. 

As soon as people heard of it, gifts came 
in from many sources, so I learned that the 
secretary is busy all the time writing “thank 
you's” for gifts. 

The making over of donated garments is 
their main work, and they waste nothing. 
A prominent cleaning house does all the 
pressing and cleaning of these donated gar- 
ments gladly and with no charge; a retail 
shoe store mends the shoes for very little; 
a leading merchant gives twenty per cent 
discount on all goods, even on sale prices; 
the Singer Company gave six machines. 

Recently the Bethesda Society, an organi- 
zation of ladies from the various Lutheran 
churches, put on a food sale and realized 
$175, which has been turned over to the 
B. W. A. This is the first time that the 
public has been given an opportunity to 
help in this way. 

An emergency cupboard for the frail and 
sick is filled with delicacies, gifts from in- 
terested people, and, like Elijah’s cruise of 
oil, its supply is never exhausted. 

Their main customers are those who will 
not ask for help, those who, through sick- 
ness and misfortune, are facing poverty and 
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feel that their condition is a disgrace. 
Therefore, they would not be found except 
through the vigilant kindness and infinite 
tact of the principal, who detects them 
through close observation of the children at 
school and the subsequent home visits. 

Soon after the organization started work, 
the discovery was made that accessories for 
sewing were needed and there was no fund, 
so monthly dues were instituted and are still 
turned in by the members. 

Shoes and underwear are needed, and 
organizations in the city give sums of money 
asking that their names be withheld for they 
were unable to give to many activities but 
they consider this unusually worthy. One 
hundred and sixty-five dollars was spent 
this Christmas for shoes and underwear, 
and I had the extreme pleasure of seeing 
the purchasing committee start down the 
street with fifteen pupils for the purpose of 
fitting them out with shoes. 

Delinquent children come in for their 
share of attention. Recently six girls had 
“‘middies” provided and their dues were paid 
in the Girl Reserves. Some children have 
been taken from homes and placed where 
they have better care and a better atmos- 
phere, but this is not common, for home 
reconstruction is more to be desired by the 
B. W. A. than the breaking up of homes. 
The latter is done only in extreme cases. 

From scores of cases that are being helped 
I have chosen a few that seem typical and 
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which will give a general idea of the scope 
of the work. 

Family One: The mother is in an asylum 
for the insane and the father has been ill 
along time. There are five children. The 
three boys are with the father, and the two 
girls live with a woman seventy-four years 
of age. ‘This woman gets twenty-eight dol- 
lars from the county each month for their 
care. The B. W. A. clothes both boys and 
girls and helps to clothe the old lady. ‘They 
also send in a hot meal once a week for the 
father and boys in order to keep up the 
morale of the father so that he can better 
care for the boys. Two of the boys have 
milk twice per day. The children are well 
nourished and they get along nicely in their 
school work. 

Family Itwo: The mother is hopelessly 
insane. ‘There are six children, ranging 
from thirteen years to six years. The father 
buys the materials for their clothes and the 
B. W. A. makes their clothes and has gen- 
eral guardianship over the children. 

Family Three: The mother was deserted 
last August. She will get a pension later 
on. She has serious heart trouble. She 
has three children and owns her own home. 
She rents the up-stairs for fifteen dollars per 
month, which is her sole income. ‘The 
B. W. A. clothes her and the children and 
does everything to help her to keep up her 
courage. 
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‘There are many cases like this last one. 

Family Four: The mother is a widow, 
has a son of wage-earning age, who is blind. 
The B. W. A. has sent him to the School 
tor the Blind and, through their suggestion, 
the Masons gave him a violin, as he had 
displayed some musical ability. There are 
three other children. Food for the home 
and clothes for the family and frequent 
visits from the principal have made it pos- 
sible for them to live with a degree of com- 
fort. I neglected to say that work was 
procured for the mother, also. 

On hearing of this work, an elderly 
woman cried out bitterly, “If there had been 
such help as this when I was struggling 
alone with my family, they would not have 
died in early adolescence on account of 
overwork and privation when they were 
little.” And, like Rachel, she wept for her 
children because they were not. 

I realized, as I walked thoughtfully 
away, that all of this marvelous co-operation 
and resultant good is due to the power of 
the principal to organize and hold by the 
force of her unselfish devotion to the wel- 
fare of humanity, not only the workers, but 
also in a marked degree the givers of money 
and commodities. What shall I say of the 
noble women in this group? Only this: 
they have caught the Master’s scale of val- 
ues and put first things first. 


A SCORE CARD FOR RURAL 
SCHOOLS 


BY BESS M. ROWE 


Field Editor, “The Farmer's Wife’ Magazine 


HE Country Life Committee of the 

National Congress of Parents and 

Teachers is developing a splendid 
program of service under the leadership of 
Mrs. Cleaver. One reason for this is that 
it is based on the sound principle, expressed 
in her slogan, “Face the Facts.”’ It is axio- 
matic that the surest way to reach a given 
point is to first establish your starting point, 
next know where you are going, and last 


to take the shortest route between the two 
points. The great trouble with some of 
our community work is that we start out 
on our route without having much idea 
where we are and but little more idea where 
we want to get. 

‘To save time and travel in the route 
toward an ideal school it is first necessary 
to show to a large percentage of the people 
in the community just where the school 
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now stands, and then to give them a pic- 
ture of the school which would really serve 
the needs of the children in the community. 
It is always the people in the community 
themselves who will cary the school for- 
ward in its program of development, and 
this will usually be done under the leader- 
ship of some intelligently interested group, 
such as the Parent-Teacher Association, co- 
operating with the school authorities. 

One device for bringing to the attention 
of all the people in your community the 
present condition of your schools is through 
“scoring” the school, and it is through a 
Score Card- for Rural Schools to be used 
by the entire community that The Farmer’s 
Wife magazine hopes to offer helpful co- 
operation to rural Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions all over the United States. 

This score card was developed very care- 
fully and presented to the readers of the 
magazine only after criticism and sugges- 
tions from educators representing every 
point of view in the rural school problem. 
We believe that through it we can offer 
one device to “face the facts” in a telling 
way. After the facts have been learned and 
the strength and the weaknesses in your 
school have been discovered by the commun- 
ity it will be a comparatively simple matter 
to plan a constructive program of work 
which will get the whole community to 
work making your school all you, the mem- 
bers of the Parent-Teacher Association, 
want to have it. 

If you are interested in this as a device 
to help your community to “face the facts,” 
you may want to know just how this score 
card was developed. 

Before even the first draft was made, the 
editors of The Farmer's Wife wrote to all 
of the State Departments of Education in 
the United States to secure from them the 
official cards in use for scoring rural schools 
all over the country. The first version of 
The Farmer's Wife score card was based 
on a careful study of all of these. 

In working out our score card it was im- 
possible to make it conform entirely to all 
of these cards, since it had to serve all parts 
of the country, and the cards prepared by 
the various State Departments of Education 





are planned to meet the particular condi- Co 
tions in each state. But we believe we have | p, 
succeeded in making our card conform to 
the spirit of the best standards set forth by 
the official state score cards. Ch 
The Farmer's Wife also had to develop} py 
a score card from an entirely different angle | of 
from those prepared by the State Depart- | (| 
ments of Education, as they are planned} it 
for use by professionally trained supervising | of 
officers in the State Departments of Edu- Mi 
cation, while that prepared by The Farmer's} 7[¢. 
Wife is intended for use by the people of I 


the community. 


‘ disc 
After the first version of The Farmer's} to,; 
Wife score card was prepared, it was sub} 4h. 


mitted for criticism to educators who have} ch 
made a business of studying rural school 
problems, for we feel that professional ad- 
vice is needed to diagnose your school ills I 
as much as the advice of a trained and com 
petent physician is needed to diagnose the 
individual ills of the members of your fam} ‘Tp, 
ily. On the basis of these criticisms and 
suggestions our second version was de 
veloped. had 

But even this did not seem to us to give 
the final word in the score card for Rural 
Schools that we wanted to present to our 
readers. We felt that many points of view ( 
would be represented in scoring any school, 
and that it would be only fair to let people 
representing these points of view come 
together to discuss them “face to face” i 
the free give-and-take of an informal com 
ference. In such a conference the paren 
of the boys and girls in our schools shou 























have a voice; the supervising officer fr * 
the State or County Superintendent’s offief fo, 
should be represented; the groups who a tion, 
training teachers to go out into our rura peli, 
schools should have a chance to expr ing 1 
themselves; the teacher of the one-room  «] 
rural school—the person who is right aske: 


on the firing line—should have her sayf argu 


organized educators should be represent «eC 

With this in mind we asked a small grou tend, 
of people to come together in New Yor does, 
City for a two-day conference. The peopl yy 
who made up this conference were: M& oongi 
A. H. Reeve, President of the National of hi 


gress of Parents and Teachers; Mrs. Jo 
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B. Cleaver, Chairman of the Country Life 
Committee of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers; Miss Charl Wil- 
liams, Field Secretary of the National Edu- 
cation Association; Mrs. Katherine Cook, 
Chief of the Rural School Division of the 
Bureau of Education; Miss Mabel Carney, 
of the Rural School Division of ‘Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, New York 
City; Mr. Thomas Bock, State Department 
of Education, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; 
Miss Jennie Schofield, Rural School 
Teacher, Bath, N. Y. 

For two days this group of busy people 
discussed with a representative of the edi- 
torial department of The Farmer’s Wife, 
the details of our Score Card for Rural 
Schools. Many of the suggestions they 
made were later incorporated in the card 
which was finally presented to our readers. 

In this conference group were men and 
women who brought to the discussion wide 
experience in all parts of the United States. 
Three of them had been county superin- 
tendents of schools in Colorado, ‘Tennessee, 
and Pennsylvania, respectively ; five of them 
had taught rural schools; three of them 


FRENCH teacher, who. had only re- 
cently come from France to work in 

our city, was being discussed at a 
meeting of the school superintendent and 
the board of education. It was necessary 
for certain reasons to ask for her resigna- 
tion, but the task was one which no one 


‘relished and the prospect was disconcert- 


ing to the board members. 

“But what are we going to say to her?” 
asked one of them, “if she comes to us to 
argue the case?” 

“She won’t come to you,” the superin- 
tendent answered, “for the reason that she 


’ 


‘doesn’t know that you exist.” 


The member who asked the question was 


‘considerably astonished at this minimizing 
‘of his importance. 


were mothers; they represented actual first- 
hand contact with rural schools from Wash- 
ington state and Colorado on the west, 
through Illinois and Minnesota in the Mid- 
dle West; down to Oklahoma and Tennes- 
see on the south; and through to Pennsyl- 
vania and New York on the east. 

In presenting this Score Card for Rural 
Schools, The Farmer’s Wife wishes to fit 
into the general scheme for rural school 
development. By securing the appointment 
of a representative community committee to 
make the preliminary scoring, and then dis- 
cussing their findings in a general commun- 
ity meeting, the Parent-Teacher organiza- 
tion can show to the community where the 
school is weak and where is it strong. 

When the weaknesses are discovered, a 
constructive program to remedy them can 
be worked out with the help of your County 
Superintendent of Schools or your State De- 
partment of Education. 

Copies of this Score Card for Rural 
Schools can be secured free of charge from 
The Rural School Department, The Farm- 
er’s Wife Magazine, Webb Publishing Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


CONSIDER YOUR SCHOOL BOARD 


BY BONNIE WORLEY WRIGHT 


“Then,” he said, straightening his shoul- 
ders and swelling up a bit, “who does she 
think gave her her job?” 

‘The superintendent laughed. 

‘“T don’t know,” he answered. “She came 
to us through a teachers’ agency, and no 
doubt she believes that they did.” 

It seemed strange that a person working 
in a system should not know who her em- 
ployers were, but this woman at least had 
the excuse of being unacquainted with the 
laws of the country in which she was work- 
ing. She was a well-educated woman, and 
no doubt was thoroughly acquainted with 
the educational system of her own country, 
and it is a safe guess that she will not long 
remain in ignorance of ours. 

But at the worst she was not much more 
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ignorant of the management of ‘our schools 
than the average citizen. The greater part 
of the people know next to nothing of their 
schools, and many of those who know any- 
thing about them are only partially in- 
formed as to how they are operated. 

The average citizen never has any occa- 
sion to come in contact with the working of 
his school system. He sends his children 
to school, pays his taxes for the school’s up- 
keep, but seldom knows how those taxes are 
apportioned or who says what shall be done 
with them. It is usually only the dis- 
gruntled person or: the person with some 
actual grievance against the schools who 
gets near enough to the machinery to see 
how it runs. And because these cases are 
the exception rather than the rule, few 
know even who their board of education is, 
much less what they do. 

Thus we have a condition of affairs 
wherein the few who are informed are un- 
able to change conditions and those who 
might control them by the weight of their 
numbers are uninformed and too disinter- 
ested to do it. We have a state of affairs in 
which a few citizens, who may or may not 
be interested in the welfare of our schools, 
have in their hands the entire control and 
regulation of educational matters for their 
community, while the rest of the citizens, 
with almost no exceptions, do nothing 
toward informing themselves on educational 
laws and obligations or the things that make 
for progress in the public schools. 

This condition might in some measure be 
alleviated if the small groups who wield the 
power as members of school boards were 
themselves adequately informed about their 
task and were fitted for it by inclination 
and education. But this is by no means 
always the case. In fact, it seldom is the 
case. Oftener the members of a school 
board represent the forces temporarily 
ruling in the city hall, and they are chosen 
not because of their fitness for the execution 
of the work, but because of their political 
leaning. 

This, to be sure, is not the case in those 
places where the schools have been freed 
from the rule of the city hall, where educa- 
tion is rightly regarded as a state affair, and 
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is not, as one educator puts it, thrown into 
the same grab-bag with garbage, paving, 
sewage and political patronage. 

But in too many places it is regarded as 
just that, and the members of the board of 
education are chosen accordingly. That is 
why it is the conscientious citizen’s duty to 
give the schools of his community his earn- 
est consideration and to find wherein he can 
help to better the brand of their adminis- 
tration. 

For the members of the school board, as 
the guardians of the future of our children, 
occupy a high and responsible position. 
Their responsibility cannot be overestimated 
and it behooves us to see that they are per- 
sons worthy of the trust. But it is seldom 
we find board members who take this re- 
sponsibility seriously enough to perform all 


the duties attendant upon their office, or 


who even know what all of their duties are, 
Usually when a member is elected he knows 
absolutely nothing of what he will be called 
upon to do. 

In my state, as in many others, the mem- 
bers of the board of education are appointed, 
one new one each year, by the city council, 
After he has been named, along about the 
first of June, to succeed the member who 
will retire the first of August, he begins to 
get a little nervous about what he may be 
called upon to know or say or do, and some 
time between his appointment and the time 
he is to take office he inquires a bit franti- 
cally of those who elected him just what he 
will have to know and how he can go about 
finding it out. 

“Oh,” they answer him, with a reassur- 
ing slap on the back, “don’t worry about 
that! Just wait till you take office; then 
keep your eyes and ears open and you'll get 
on to it. There’s nothing much to know, 
anyhow.” 

Nothing much to know! And he is to 
have a third or a fifth or some other large 
fraction of the influence that determines 
the forming of our children’s characters and 
the training of their minds! He is to have 


a big voice in deciding what kind of build- 
ings our children shall live in during a great 
part of their waking hours, what the sanita- 


tion of those buildings shall be, what the 
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equipment for giving our children the things 
that a modern education requires, what the 
caliber of the teacher shall be who wields 
such an incalculable influence over their fu- 
ture and the fulfillment of their destinies! 
The board member, who gets the idea that 
there is nothing much to know about his 
job, has a hold on the purse that we pro- 
vide for the upkeep and the betterment of 
our schools. It is in his power to hand out 
money liberally without getting any ap- 
preciable results, or to hoard it to the same 
end. 

These important things, besides dozens of 
others, rest on his decisions, yet he goes 
into office believing that he will soon get on 
to it, that there’s nothing much to know, 
anyhow! Of course, if he awakened to 
the magnitude of his task after he was 
launched upon it, there would be some hope 
of his eventually becoming a good board 
member even though he would be a consid- 
erable loss to the community before he be- 
came efficiently trained. But few, compara- 
tively few, ever do become fully alive to 
their responsibilities, or, if they do, are un- 
willing to put themselves to the trouble of 
shouldering them. The work of a school 
board member is almost never remunerated 
by a salary that is at all commensurate with 
the work he should do if he executes his 
task conscientiously, so that the pay is no 
inducement to increase his efficiency; and 
going into his work as he does, with the 
public acquiescing in his unpreparedness for 
it and some of them assuring him that he 
doesn’t need to know much about it, he 
usually ends by settling down to the routine 
of attending meetings, casting his vote as 
his party dictates or as his faint interest 
suggests, or throwing the whole responsi- 
bility on the shoulders of the superintendent, 
who may or may not be a safe person to 
assume it. 

What we need the country over is trained 
men and women to serve on our boards of 
education. ‘The best and most competent 
citizen our community affords is not too 
good to fill this position. Seldom is he good 
enough in the matter of training and intel- 
ligent understanding of school needs. Too 
many of us are apt to think that the wel- 


fare of the school should be taken care of 
by the teacher, forgetting that the teacher, 
no matter how efficient and high-purposed 
she may be, has no word in the administra- 
tion of the schools. 

Of course, the reason for the appointment 
of persons unfitted for the position of school 
board members is that their appointment is 
politically controlled. If they were elected 
by the people or appointed on a non-partisan 
basis, this feature of the trouble would dis- 
appear. And if they received their office 
through fitness for the work and interest in 
the schools, the way would be open for in- 
ducing the best possible citizens and best 
educated people to assume the responsibility 
of the work. 

That is what is needed more than any- 
thing else in school administration today— 
the injection of conscience and the sense of 
high responsibility, which will be attained 
only when we have at the head of our 
school management our best educated and 
most high-principled citizens. And since 
we are not likely to realize this condition as 
long as our schools are politically controlled, 
and since schools are likely to remain under 
political control as long as the voters permit 
it, the solution is plain enough. The citi- 
zens, whose children are suffering from mal- 
administration and are failing to receive all 
the educational benefits that are their due, 
must come to the rescue and place school 
management in the hands of people who 
will overcome this condition. 

How to do it? Just as we rally to the 
aid of any good cause. We had no trouble 
getting people to act together during the 
war. We are able to arouse sympathy for 
the sufferings of the Near East, for the 
Japanese earthquake sufferers, in the work 
of the anti-tuberculosis societies. And just 
as surely we can, if we go about it whole- 
heartedly, bring people to see their duty to 
their schools and the ways in which they 
can help them. It is mostly a matter of 
understanding the need. Once the public is 
aroused to that need and brought to see 
that the solution of the problem lies in their 
hands, the work is well on its way to being 
finished. 


School laws and school administration are 
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different in different states, but the general 
principles of school management are the 
same everywhere. One of the first duties 
of a school board member anywhere is to 
know school law, and one requirement to 
his election should be a thorough under- 
standing of it. Such a knowledge would be 
of value to all citizens, but to those who 
have the entire control of school manage- 
ment, it is an absolute necessity if they are 
to carry on their work efficiently. 

Good business sense is, of course, another 
of the foremost requirements of one who is 
to handle the finances of the school city. 
A great deal of money is handled by any 
board of education, and much of the success 
of the schools depends upon whether this 
money is handled wisely or not. One prom- 
inent school man has aptly said that a 
school board is not to save money, but to 
spend money wisely. ‘Their concern should 
be to meet financially the educational needs 
of their state and community with the aim 
in view of giving every child an equal edu- 
cational advantage regardless of where he 
lives or of the wealth or poverty of his 
parents, and regardless of his physical and 
mental equipment. 

I believe that more boards than not are 
lined up on the side of the taxpayers against 
wide expenditures for schools. At least, 
they feel that they are on the side of the 
taxpayers, but I think the taxpayers them- 
selves, where they really understand educa- 
tional needs, are the last to grumble about 
such expenditures. 

And the board member who takes that 
attitude is not fulfilling his duty to his office, 
either, for it is his business not to look after 
the financial interests of the commiunity, but 
to do all he can for the financial interests 
of the community’s schools. The friction 
that so often exists between schowl boards 
and the public on the question of ;spending 
money for the schools will be dome away 
with when both the public and the board 
realize that the making of educated, trained 
citizens is of more importance than thie mak- 
ing of dollars and cents. Education is like 
everything else; the best is usual.ly the 
cheapest in the long run. A school board 
is only wasting money when it doles \t out 
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so stingily that it fails to purchase for the 
patrons the thing they have paid for. 

Often the board member’s wrong notion 
of what should be spent for school needs is 
due to the fact that he is not well enough 
acquainted with the work going on in the 
schools. Find out for yourself how many 
of the members of your board of education 
ever visit the schools, and how many of 
them can tell you from first-hand knowl- 
edge what kind of work the different teach- 
ers are doing. 

School board members should be in actual 
touch with the teachers of the schools. A 
report on a teacher’s work given by a super- 
intendent or a supervisor may be compre- 
hensive and accurate, fair and perfectly hon- 
est, but it cannot give the board member as 
much actual knowledge as even a very brief 
visit to that teacher and an inspection of her 
work at first hand. Since it is his privilege 
and responsibility to select the teachers who 
are to train the minds and help form the 
characters of our children, it is no less his 
duty to inform himself as to the efficiency 
and ability of those teachers. 

I believe that women, all qualifications 
being equal, make more conscientious school 
board members than men. They bring to 
their work a closer knowledge of and sym- 
pathy with children, and almost always 
their backing is for the. children and the 
school rather than for any political faction 
or private interest. The enfranchisement of 
women and their consequent rise in impor- 
tance among political parties has caused an 
increase in the number elected to serve on 
school boards, and I think that in practically 
all cases their tendency has been to raise the 
standard of work done by the board and to 
incite them to a closer knowledge and un- 
derstanding of what is required of them. 

But women and men both should be re- 
quired by the public to be competent for 
their work before they are appointed to this 
position of great trust, and it is therefore 
the public’s business to inform itself as to 
what constitutes a good school board mem- 
ber, then to make it its concern to see that 
only good candidates are considered for the 
office. The remedy is in.the hands of the 
public—and we are the public! 
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A PLEA FOR THE 
UNDER-PRIVILEGED CHILD 


BY JESSIE S. MEARS 


National Chairman, Juvenile Protection Committee 





WENTY-FIVE years 
ago a child, guilty 
perhaps of only 

one offense, was held in 
the common jail and 
made to associate with 
vicious men and women 
prisoners old in crime. 
He was tried in the 
Criminal Court and re- 
turned again to the city 
or county jail to serve 
the sentence pronounced 
upon him. No matter 
what possibilities for a 
useful life might have 
been latent in him the 
great wrong was done. 
Only a life of crime 
seemed open to him and 
seldom could he be re- 
claimed. 

Public-spirited citizens 
having at heart the in- 
terests of these under- 
privileged children came 


: : tive Committee. 
to believe that a Chil- 








Mrs. Mark P. Mears has been 
a member of the State Board, 
Illinois Council 
Teacher Associations, for eleven 
years, serving as treasurer, au- 
ditor, vice-president, legislative 
chairman and state president. 

She is now a director on the 
Illinois State Board and is one 
of three trustees of the state 
Endowment Fund. At present, 
she is legislative See ye and 
member of the board of the . 
W oman’s bis Club of Chicago, and is under the de- 
and an active member of the 
Illinois Woman’s Joint Legisla- 


child in this humane 
manner. ‘The progress 
in these courts has been 
marked. Improved 
methods in detention, 
probation and _institu- 
tional care are solving 
more fully each year the 
juvenile delinquency 
problem. 

With the succeeding 
years since this pioneer 
court began to function, 
delinquency has become 
the subject of scientific 
of Parent- study. Ten years after 
the founding of the first 
Juvenile Court the Juve- 
nile Psychopathic Insti- 
tute was established, also 
in Chicago. It is now 
known as the Institute 
of Juvenile Research, 


partment of the state 
criminologist. This 
movement also has 








dren’s Court, presided 
over by wise, sympathetic judge; a chil- 
dren’s place of detention, to be used before 
and after trial; and proper places of commit- 
ment, were the solution to the problem of 
dealing with juvenile delinquency. And so 
on July 1, 1899, the first Juvenile Court in 
the world was opened in Chicago and the 
silver anniversary of this event was cele- 
brated in January of this year. 

The history of the Juvenile Court move- 
ment is well known to all of us who have 
worked with and for children. Nearly 
every state now has at least one Children’s 
Court, either city or county. It has become 
a world-wide institution, parts of Europe 
and of the Orient also caring for the erring 


spread rapidly to other 
states and to other courts. We hear from 
all parts of the country of Child Guidance 
Clinics, Habit Clinics, Behavior Adjust- 
ments and other forms and methods of 
Juvenile Research. 

It seems eminently fitting that in locali- 
ties not having a Juvenile Court organiza- 
tion a movement to procure one should be 
initiated by Parent-Teacher Associations. 
A careful study of the whole situation 
should be made before definite action is 
taken. Several state Juvenile Protection 
committees have taken the first step and are 
urging upon -their members a thorough 
study of state laws relating to children. 

A Juvenile Court organization includes 
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several departments: a special place of de- 
tention entirely apart from adult offenders; 
proper investigation of every case; separate 
hearings of cases in a small chamber ; super- 
vision or probation by trained men and 
women officers; the recording and filing of 
all information, both social and legal, re- 
garding each case. 

Other agencies than the court should 
help to administer relief to cases coming 
before the court. Proper places of com- 
mitment, approved by the court and under 
its jurisdiction, should be available. 

The need for all this care is often just 
as great in the rural communities as in the 
towns and larger cities, and is more fre- 
quently neglected. Parent-Teacher asso- 
ciations in rural communities may well con- 
sider the establishment of a County Juvenile 
Court as one of their first interests. Bad 
social conditions exist in rural life as they 
do in city life and the responsibility for 
bettering such conditions logically rests with 
that great socializing force, the Parent- 
Teacher Association. 

When we realize the methods still exist- 
ing in some states of handling child offend- 
ers we know that our work has only com- 
menced. Three states use whipping as a 
means of punishment; another state in one 
year placed forty children in a chain gang; 
still another state sends its delinquent chil- 
dren to the state reformatory, the state 
farm, the chain gang or the penitentiary. 

In 1920 the United States Children’s 
Bureau reported 246 Juvenile Courts in 
the United States. Much legislation deal- 
ing with the delinquent child problem has 
been enacted during the past quarter of a 
century. Even so, few states adequately 
protect their children. Our comparative 
study of state laws relating to children in 
industry, as well as the provisions covering 
their conflict with the law, has shown this 
to be true. 

As Parent-Teacher workers our duty is 
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clear. In most states more laws for the pro- 
tection of children are needed; in nearly 
all states, better laws; in all states, better 
enforcement of such laws as we may have. 
It is impossible to deal intelligently with the 
matter without knowledge, but with their 
acquired knowledge the Parent-Teacher 
Associations may lead the way to the right- 
ing of the great wrongs committed against 
the childhood of their own states. 

But before all else we must make our 
several communities clean, wholesome places 
in which to live and to play. Have we 
sufficient play centers, libraries, schools, 
churches? How about our state laws gov- 
erning Mother’s Pensions? Is it possible 
in your state for the widowed or deserted 
mother of young children to remain in her 
home, caring for her children, or must she 
find some occupation outside of the home, 
leaving’ them without proper care and 
guidance during the formative years? 

Among the causes of juvenile delinquency 
experts tell us that the broken home ranks 
first. It is for this reason that your Na- 
tional Chairman has stressed the new edu- 
cational plan of. the Visiting ‘Teacher. 
There are now 100 visiting teachers in the 
United States, teachers who make the con- 
tact between the home and school which 
the school teacher cannot make. Counties 
in Ohio, New Jersey and Missouri are 
successfully employing a county visiting 
teacher. ‘This project is a very definite one 
which Parent-Teacher Associations may 
undertake. 

More than all else do we want to pre- 
vent the children from taking the first step 
which will bring them into any court, no 
matter how well organized that court may 
be. It is for us, the parents and teachers 
of the country, to seek out and to put into 
operation every preventive measure known, 
that there may be a steady decrease in child 
crime and a notable increase in happy, 
healthy, hopeful young citizens. 


Greater than the mines, and the railroads, and the markets, and the law, are these 


little girls and boys trotting off to school in the morning sunshine in the thousands of 


American villages—Kathleen Norris. 
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THE UNRULY MEMBER’S 
TRUTHFUL TALE 


BY C. WARD CRAMPTON, M.D. 


SECOND ARTICLE 





N our first article, 
if you found out a 

great deal about 
constipation—what it 
was, what it was not and 
what it did to you. Now 
we will take up diet and 
exercise and see what 
these twin daughters of 
Hygeia will do for us. 


At the beginning, I 
want to ask you one 
question, “Do you eat 





Dr. Crampton agrees with 
the Editor that upon moth- 
er's health depends much of 
the welfare of the child. He 
believes that the doctor's bus- 
iness is to keep people well, 
and his brilliant series of ar- 
ticles is addressed to parents 
and teachers, to be applied to 

; themselves instead of to the 
Diet children—though the young- 
sters will certainly benefit in- 
directly by them. 


the grass to grow big 
seeds and then made the 
flour fine and white by 
sifting it through a bolt- 
ing cloth which took out 
all the good, vitality-pro- 
ducing elements which 
happened to look less 
white than the starchy, 
powdery flour. 

Now we are suffering 
from the crime of our 
cleverness and our bread 
though beautiful is de- 
ceitful—fair but false. 








for entertainment or do 
you eat for health?” Most people eat 
for amusement. They want things they 
like. 

Our tastes are deceptive and unreliable. 
In general, they guide us to a balanced diet 
but our search for good things has tricked 
our taste in food until we get the dancing 
shadows and miss the substance. White 
bread, ice cream, candy, cake, rich gravies, 
and the like are man-made palate-pamper- 
ers that, like the little book in Revelation, 


. Was sweet to the mouth but bitter to the 


stomach. 

Take breakfast, for instance. The typical 
breakfast is white bread toast or roll and 
butter, coffee and egg. This breakfast 
leaves only a teaspoonful of residue and 
provides no incentive for the bowels to clear 
it out. It lacks bulk, and nine-tenths of 
the cause of ordinary constipation is lack 
of bulk. This is why constipation is a mod- 
ern disease. It did not occur before foods 
were so cleverly concentrated and refined. 
Eggs were rarely used and hard to find until 
the Bankok Jungle fowl was domesticated 
to the barn-yard and trained to give a fairly 
constant supply. Flour was merely ground 
up grass seeds until we selected and trained 


White bread made of 
patent white flour may some day be pro- 
hibited by law. It is another prostitution 
of good, sun-grown grain. 

If you and other sensible people refuse 
to buy it, as other sensible people refuse 
to buy and use alcohol, it will be discarded 
forever. In England, there is a nation-wide 
drive against white bread and in favor of 
whole wheat bread, under the terrifying 
slogan, “The whiter the bread the sooner 
you're dead.” 

Start now—use whole wheat bread, or 
get the wheat and, if necessary, grind it 
yourself in a coffee grinder. Get graham 
flour and make muffin biscuits, turnovers, 
rolls; yellow corn meal (not the anzmic 
white corn meal) or rye flour; unpolished, 
natural rice. You will every day add a 
little vitality instead of subtracting it. It 
will be like saving a dime a day instead of 
throwing it away; a constant little differ- 
ence on the right side of the health bank 
account. 

“Yes,” you say, “I suppose you are right, 
but John insists on having his rolls and 
raised biscuits; he’s healthy, regular and 
strong and he simply won’t listen to any 
of these health fads. He says his mother 
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raised a big family and raised them right 
and these notions are all rot.” 

Yes, they have big families, but they lived 
different, active lives and if the truth were 
known they didn’t “raise” nearly as many 
as were born. ‘Their courage accompanied 
their ignorance and accounts for John’s 
stubbornness. But John often uses a 
threshing machine instead of a flail, and a 
tractor instead of .a six-horse-gang plow, a 
telephone instead of his legs. 

Use whole wheat flour, yellow corn meal 
instead of white and make bran muffins 
once in a while; you will get salts, vita- 
mines and bulk. The human race was 
raised on these foods and will fall without 
them. 

Other kinds of foods help. The first 
group is that of the green vegetables. The 
green color is due to chlorophyl, which is 
really concentrated sunshine. Have you 
ever seen the leaves on a branch that has 
by accident been covered by a board. They 
are white without the sunshine extract. 
See to it that you get your sunshine inside 
and outside, and it will help you to radiate 
some of it to all your family. 

Beet greens, kale, spinach, kohl rabi, 
chard, string beans, okra, this is a group 
that will agree with almost anyone. 

Cabbage, cauliflower, Brussels sprouts and 
asparagus will be very good for anyone who 
can digest them, and this is readily found 
out. Cabbage is especially valuable cut up 
raw in cold slaw form, and sauerkraut is 
the leader of the anti-constipation foods. 

It can be served raw or cooked as a salad 
with onions (in the minority) or boiled for 
10 minutes with a slice of bacon or pork 
for seasoning. Carrots, beets, knob celery, 
onions, parsnips, are root vegetables and 
have some bulk. Carrots are especially 
good. They do improve the complexion be- 
cause of their effect upon the colon, if for 
no other reason. Here is a splendid vita- 
mine roughage salad fit for a queen: 


Queen Salad 


Raw cabbage. Shred fine, soak one hour in 
cold water and drain. 

Raw carrots. Scrape, wash and shred fine, 
a quantity equal to the cabbage. 

Anything else that will go in a salad, shredded 
or chopped green peppers, onions, celery cut 
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across the stalk, and perhaps, sliced cucumbers 
if you can digest them. If you wish, you can 
vary this with a choice of cooked vegetables— 
peas, string beans, etc. 

Dressing. One-half teaspoonful of salt. (If 


you must have pepper and mustard be reason- 


able in your seasoning.) 

1 to 2 tablespoons lemon juice (this takes the 
place of vinegar). 

44 tablespoons of olive oil. (Did you ever 
try mineral oil for your salad dressing?) 

Mix in order given and beat vigorously. 

Rub a kernel of garlic on the inside of the 
mixing bowl or mix 1/10 of a kernel chopped 
and crushed in the salad itself. 

Serve on lettuce escarolle, dandelion, etc., with 
or without sliced raw tomatoes. 


A heaping plateful of Queen Salad, gar- 
nished with a sliced, hard-boiled egg, with 
two slices of whole wheat bread and a glass 
of buttermilk will make a splendid lunch. 
Queen Salad is an ideal dish. ‘The carrot 
is the greatest natural intestinal antiseptic 
and stimulant known to man. ‘This fact 
has given rise to the ideas that carrots are 
food for the complexion. It is true. Vary 
the ingredients of the salad, always special- 
izing on carrots and cold slaw, but eat it 
daily and plenty of it. In the proper sea- 
son, you can use sauerkraut instead of cab- 
bage. In fact, you can use the sauerkraut 
as a base for a large variety of interesting 
and healthful salads. 

If you wish to vary your luncheon fur- 
ther, see to it that you have at least two 
vegetables other than potatoes, with some 
whole wheat bread or other natural grain 
crackers or biscuits and fruit. Except for 
the quick-growing adolescents, meat and 
fish are needed only once a day and some 
authorities say that they are not needed at 
all. Certainly you can take your health 
doctor’s advice on this point after he has 
found out how your kidneys are handling 
nitrogen waste. 


Supper or Dinner 
The typical American dinner is the re- 
sult of a good many years of adjustment 
of human-kind between available food sup- 
ply and the need of the body under varied 
circumstances. Consider it as a point of 
departure. It consists of the following: 


Soup. Water, salts, vegetables, meat extrac- 
tives, vitamines; little roughage, but a good 
digestive stimulant. 

Meat. Proteins, some fats; little roughage, 
but no vitamines. 
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Vegetables. Carbohydrates, proteins, fats, 
vitamines, salts and roughage. All the four 
elements. 


Dessert—Pie, Puddings, Cakes. Carbohy- 
drates, little else but enjoyable and usually in 
excess. 

Fruits and Nuts. 
various food values. 


This dinner contains everything neces- 
sary and usually two or three times as 
much. ‘The soup is an excellent custom. It 
stimulates the tired tissues and, perhaps, for 
a meal the choice soup is that which has 
the most extracts of green vegetables. Meat 
has been referred to above. It is the sub- 
ject of much discussion and controversy. 
It should not be the feature of the meal. 
The most important part of the dinner is 
well cooked, steaming hot, well seasoned, 
fresh vegetables. Nobody can be blamed 
for not liking the sodden messes that are 
sometimes served as “vegetables.” 
how to make good food appetizing. 

Desserts give an opportunity to eat forms 
of fresh and stewed fruit. A_ properly 
baked apple, rhubarb or raisin pie is a de- 
light (yes, even a pie can’be good food). 
Puddings and pastries are as a rule poor 
food for sedentary folk. It is a good plan 
to have on the table a dishful of apples, 
raisins, figs and nuts. 

Sit a while at leisure and enjoy the most 
cheerful time of the day. The priceless in- 
gredient of the meal, however, is a spirit 
of home, happiness and cheer. Make it a 
rule throughout the day to pick up some 
interesting anecdote, story or joke to tell 
at the dinner table at night. Laughter is 
the best exercise for constipation as we will 
explain later. This is the only exercise, 
other than talking and chewing, that I 
recommend to be taken during meals. 

There you have three meals a day— 
breakfast, lunch and dinner, and if you 
follow the above suggestions, you will un- 
questionably live longer and probably you 
will lose your constipation. 

Before we leave the subject of diet, how- 
ever, you will profit by knowing more about 
foods and their influence on constipation. 
There are some foods, that seem to slow up 
the intestinal tract as follows: eggs, milk 
(for some people), cheese (particularly cot- 
tage cheese, farmer cheese or cream cheese). 


Vitamines and all the 
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Buttermilk may sometimes act in this way, 
for it is an old-fashioned remedy for loose 
bowels. White rice, corn starch, gelatine, 
long-cooked cereals, gruel, tea, chocolate 
and cocoa have the reputation of being con- 
stipating. In the following tables are given 
the roughage value and calorie value of 
certain common foods. ‘The calorie is a 
measure of the heat and weight producing 
value of foods. Roughage is an indication 
of the anti-constipation value. If you are 
thin, you may pick out those which have 
high calories. If you are fat, you can avoid 
those of high calorie value. 


Vegetables 

Roughage Calories 
grains to to the 
the ounce ounce 
Green POAB. 6.66. Sin sah ewes 9 34 
CONDOM. oac5a. faces 9 9 
go PRS Ga i em Se 9 17 
Kobi oo Lies ee 8 9 
ee SEE Sree nn La ee 7 5 
Ce RP ert pe ea 7 6 
Baked’ Potate’.. sess. 2s s 5 32 
Beets: onics.s% 45sa000en ea 5 12 
ADDRTOINED. <6.0 6 ccc eis 5 14 
Casneee ssc ksens cea 5 14 
Spiess: oo)... 6. eee 5 9 
Cauliflower. «.« vise tiaiekns 5 10 
“SOMRNRIOES |. 64:5 dada eee 4 7 
Lettuce . 605i oeeeeer ees 4 6 
Onions». o..cba <i th ae 4 10 
Beans 46 iicvcns cecens + 30 

Cereals 

Roughage Calories 
grains to to the 
the ounce ounce 
Bre® avi 65 voknuc eee 198 1 
QOameal «isc ctscceueeees 44 18 
OTR rere ee’ Peer 104 
WERE onc hess ewes 10 26 
Conn Meal. 23. 5 Sas i ae 103 
Graham Flow! « ihic0s (<axs 16 102 
Rolled Wheat .......... hie, 26 
Graham Bread ..........:. hata 76 
Whole Wheat Bread ........ 5 71 

Fruits 

Roughage Calories 
grainsto tothe 
the ounce ounce 
Huckleberries |... stkvisan ss 61 21 
Racpherrses §. ois eee 37 18 
Blackberries: ..°..idtsisic hone 16 
Cranberties . .° iictiatas take 25 48 
Cureseee. ... |... 0 Sea 23 17 
Pigs 5i.ovi isthe ae eee 22 92 
Prames. 2 ok. i524. eee 27 
Cheeres ....0k-. dete ecmne 10 23 
Oraemes: .. oc. .4s4ehw cue 10 15 
SUSROS. os asc) sce 7 20 
Be ern oe oe 7 100 
Apples. 3... 6i2. eso eeeeee 5 100 
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There you have your diet guide. Figure 
it out, apply it, keep at it. Many people 
have tried it and are able to say, “Yes, if I 
eat right, I feel all right.” It is true. 
Right eating alone may cure constipation. 
At least, it will go more than half way, 
and you will unquestionably live longer and 
feel better fit. Anyway, try it out for six 
months consistently. That is a very short 
time compared with the length of years that 
you wish to live and enjoy life. 

There is a common form of constipation 
associated with an irritation or an inflama- 
tion of the large intestine in which the 
above diet is all wrong.- Many people, who 
have had constipation for 10 or 15 years, 
come to the physician with the intestines 
really sick. Bran and uncooked food irri- 
tate and cause pain, gas, diarrhea and more 
constipation. Of course, your health exami- 
nation will reveal these facts without your 
trying to find out for yourself and making 
matters worse and getting unnecessarily dis- 
heartened in the process. 

In this case, you eat no raw vegetables 
but specialize in cooked vegetables. You 
have to be careful about fruits, for most raw 
fruits cause trouble. Cabbage cooked or 
raw makes matters worse. You need a 
special diet laid down by a physician, and 
you must get your bulk in a soothing instead 
of an irritating form. Here’s where the 
accessory foods are valuable. 


Accessory Foods 


When exercise and diet are apparently 
not enough to relieve the condition, there 
are simple substances that can be used which 
will not cause trouble like laxatives. 
Though artificial, they give kindly aid to 
nature without harm. 

Mineral oil is one of them. It does not 
harm; it lubricates and soothes even an irri- 
tated colon. A tablespoon can be taken at 
night or even after each meal. It is an aid 
that anyone can use. The only trouble is 
that some lazy folks will use it instead of 
the proper exercise, and diet, and remain 
just as flabby as before. You must guard 


against this because we are all a little lazy, 
and take the easiest way. Remember it is 
only an artificial aid. Try to get along 
without it for this reason. Manage your 
own affairs without help, and you will be 
more a woman. 

The same thing applies to agar (or agar 
agar) which is dried extract of sea weed. 
It comes in grains or flakes which swell up 
and make a slippery jelly when it can absorb 
water. It is a good lubricant, and has the 
advantage of supplying bulk without irrita- 
tion. But it is expensive. You may take 
a teaspoonful or more with each meal with 
cereal or cream or anyway that you find 
palatable. 

“Psyllium” is the seeds of Plantago psyl- 
lium. It is another innocent help to the 
needy or lazy. It is like bird-seed, but it 
gets slippery with moisture and like the 
seeds of figs, aids the bowel movement. It 
is slightly stimulating as well as lubricating. 
A tablespoonful can be taken with each 
meal. It is troublesome to take, for the 
seeds do not mix well. Try mixing it up 
well with a teaspoonful of honey, which was 
a reliable laxative in the days of our great 
grandmothers. 


Enemas 


The enema reminds me of the small boy’s 
confused answer in Sunday School to the 
question, “What is a lie?” He replied, 
“A lie is an abomination unto the Lord, 
but an ever-present help in time of 
trouble.” 

This enema habit is a bad one unless your 
intestine is a hopeless invalid; one often 
creates a need for another. Nevertheless, 
there are conditions where they are neces- 
sary. As a rule, they are best employed 
only where it is taken a cupful at a time 
to wash out the lower bowel. The high 
enema, the colon irrigation and the medi- 
cated irrigation are matters for the physi- 
cian’s direction exclusively. 

Suppositories are only for special use 
under instruction. 

(To be continued ) 


Epiror’s Nore.—Dr. Crampton’s first article in this series will be found in the July issue of 
CHILD WELFARE. 
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Higher Education for Girls 


BY JOSEPHINE T. ALLIN 
Dean of Girls, Englewood High School, Chicago 


HE world is divided into two kinds 

of people: those who look upon edu- 

cation as an enforced preliminary to 
getting a job, as a means of earning a liv- 
ing; and those who realize that education is 
an end in itself, a means of making us 
better citizens of the world; who! realize 
that as we have to live with ourselves to 
the end of time, we shall be better and 
better companions to ourselves according as 
we have more and more education. 

Our struggle with the first kind of peo- 
ple is to keep their children in school be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 16; to make them 
understand that even their children may 
get something out of more study; to answer 
satisfactorily their query: “Why make 
Johnny or Mary take algebra or Latin? 
They can’t get a better job because of it.” 

Our struggle with the second kind of 
people is to make it financially possible, or 
so to adjust the family situation as to make 
it humanly possible, for them to get the 
higher education that they are able and 
fitted to take, that they long for, and 
appreciate, and seek. 

It is almost a platitude, a bromide, to 
say that there are many more opportunities 
for girls and women today, in education as 
well as in all the other walks of life, than 
there were when we were young. 

Education in itself is no longer the three 
R’s. It has not been so for several gen- 
erations. Education is not just what we 
learn in books. Teachers today recognize 
that their duty is not to teach the subject— 
they must teach the pupil. They are edu- 
cators in the original Latin sense of the 
word—those who lead out that which is in 
the pupil. Their business is not to teach 
readin’ and writin’ and ’rithmetic, but to 
make the student a better citizen, ready for 
better service. 

In the modern idea, there are many things 
that must enter into that education—book- 


learning, yes, and play-learning; learning 
how to play, to do team work; learning 
good sportsmanship; learning the many- 
sidedness of life, and being broadened by it. 

The modern child is not apprenticed in 
his youth to a trade. He is not predestined 
to cobbling, nor truck-farming, nor truck- 
driving, just because his ancestors did it; 
not even to housekeeping, and sewing, just 
because, of course, women do it. 

On the contrary, the modern girl is sent 
to a modern school, where she can try out 
many things. And I assure you, unless her 
spirits are somewhat curbed by the guiding 
hand and head of a teacher, she will try 
anything and everything in the whole cur- 
riculum, once at any rate, forgetting 
sequence, and continuity, perseverance and 
thoroughness; anything for novelty. 

Today she can take a general course, 
dwelling perhaps upon English, and history ; 
or perhaps specializing in science, or in 
languages; or in art, in design, in dress- 
making, in millinery, in cooking, in weav- 
ing, in pottery, in laundry, the care and 
cleaning of fabrics; in jewelry-making; in 
journalism, in architecture, in mechanical 
training, in auto-mechanics, in electricity, in 
printing; in physical education—all the 
phases of gymnasium work and sports; in 
occupations, in social science, in social ser- 
vice; in music—voice, harmony, violin, 
organ, orchestra, band; in office practice, 
in stenography, in typewriting, in book- 
keeping, in post-graduate secretarial work; 
in public speaking, in dramatics, in debate. 
All of these things, and more, the girl of 
today can study in any large high school— 
at least in Chicago—and so she can find 
herself and know which of the many paths 
she may follow to lead her to her special 
line of service and citizenship. 

The important thing is to choose the 
right course, to choose it at the right time, 
so as to waste no precious years, and to 
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get all there is to get. If she is not able 
to decide for herself, there is her teacher 
to help, her dean, the social worker and the 
vocational adviser to go to her house to 
study the situation, and to talk it over with 
her family—all ready, in her school; to help 
her to a wise decision. 

Because all of these things are open to 
any and every girl, the world expects the 
modern girl to be broader, to have many 
sides, to be so trained that she can respond 
to any of several demands that may be 
made upon her, and adjust herself more 
easily than the girls of the previous dec- 
ades—to do the job better—in short, to 
have been educated by her education. 

The employer consequently demands 
more and more, not necessarily in time or 
in service, but in ability—the ability that is 
the result of a trained mind. 

So many little girls come into the high 
schools and register for the two-year stenog- 
raphy course because they want to get a 
job as soon as possible to help out the 
family income; and they know of nothing 
that sounds like so immediate a job. Many 
are sure that they can’t learn geometry, 
or French, or history—and why, indeed, 
should they? But of course they can learn 
stenography, not realizing at all that it is 
a hard subject, and that they could learn 
so many other things more easily. 

The girl who has had four years in high 
school can run all the little two-year girls 
out of the market, and the college graduate 
can run all the four-year high school girls 
out of the market. With the rising stand- 
ards it is becoming harder every day to find 
work for the girl with the meager educa- 
tion. It is amazing how many college 
graduates take their diplomas in hand and 
go directly to a business school and matricu- 
late in a Secretary’s course; and it is no 
less amazing to see how many employers 
are demanding that their secretaries shall 
be college girls; and furthermore they are 
getting them in increased numbers. Our 
girls must go on with their education, if 
they are to compete successfully in the busi- 
ness world. Each group drives the next 
one on to more and more education. 

All of this has to do with the commercial 


side of secondary schooling. Now how 
about education for its own sake? Can you 
imagine that it is necessary to plead with 
any girl as to the advantages of a college 
experience? The girl whose family does 
not at once need her financial assistance is 
indeed blessed, for if she has ambition, she 
can find a way. One marvels at the grow- 
ing number of agencies whose purpose it 
is to help young people on to further edu- 
cation—the vocational scholarships, the loan 
funds in high schools as well as in colleges, 
the benevolent societies, the benevolent citi- 
zens who establish funds, the scholarships 
in college for undergraduate work, the fel- 
lowships for graduate work, and the recently 
announced, munificent, Guggenheim fellow- 
ship. 

The fields that open before the girl of 
today for happy, helpful occupation and 
service are beyond counting. One need 
only look about to see what is possible for 
the girl who is living in this generation. 

There is nothing in the world that is 
closed to her—at least in our great Democ- 
racy—in the world of letters, of art, of 
science; of farming, of business, of politics, 
of statesmanship. "Today we women are 
Legislators and Governors; who will say 
that tomorrow we may not be President? 

All of these wonders are at her doors, if 
only she can recognize them and know 
what they mean as she looks them over. 
This ability to recognize opportunities when 
they appear will always depend, as it always 
has depended, partly on native intellect, but 
much more on the development we have 
given to that native intellect, by thought, 
by study, by research, by observation, by 
training, and by active participation in, and 
response to, the demands that the life of 
today makes upon us at every turn. 

Such education, more and more of it, 
will teach our girls to evaluate what is 
about them, will open the doors to what 
they want to do, and what the world needs 
to have them do. 





Education, theoretical and practical, and 
nothing but education, will prove the 
“Open Sesame” to the great future of the 
girl of today and tomorrow. 
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Neighborhood Parties 


BY NINA B. LAMKIN 


HE size of our city or town or rural 
district determines in a way the size 
of our neighborhood. Through the 
church, school and club organizations exist- 
ing in a neighborhood you can bring in 
every family through some community pro- 
grams which families can enjoy together. 
What families and neighborhoods do in 
the way of activities set standards for the 
community. Some one takes the lead and 
talks with representatives from other organ- 
ized groups in your section—perhaps you, 
yourself, do it—and before you have gone 
far in your suggestions you will have a 
neighborhood group whose influence will 
make the work of each group larger because 
all are thinking more in terms of the neigh- 
borhood. Everyone in the neighborhood is 
asked to come to a “First Party.” They 
are always asked to any others given after 
this. Keep inviting them. They will come. 
The different churches or the schools may 
be the best indoor centers. A neighborhood 
playground which your interested group has 
started will naturally be the outdoor cen- 
ter. The first committees which would be 
needed would be Invitation, Program, Re- 
freshments. We shall not formally organ- 
ize The Neighborhood Club until we have 
had one good time together, because a great 
many would not be interested until after 
this first party. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR NEIGHBORHOOD 
DAYS AND EVENINGS 
I. Echoes of Yesterday. 
Costumes 


Each family comes costumed to represent 
an earlier day. No money is to be spent on 
costumes. Old dresses and scarfs are 
brought down from the attic. Bonnets, caps 
and fichus are made from everything, from 
wrapping paper to valuable old scarfs and 
laces. No historical dates are given as 
guides in costuming. You can wear a dress 
of five years or a hundred years ago. Some 
of our own costumes of five or ten years 
ago are exceedingly funny now. The men 
can easily fashion a good costume by doctor- 
ing up a hat and a coat. 

1. Each family is asked to think of some- 
thing that has happened in the family in the 
past that will make a good stunt. 

a. Father’s first talk over the tele- 
phone. 

b. Brother’s first pair of long pants and 
how the family felt about it. 

c. When sister could play The Maid- 
den’s Prayer. 

d. The first time we went to a movie. 

e. A camping experience. 

f. The favorite story that mother told 
the children. 

These numbers are called for during the 
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evening. No number is to be more than two 
minutes long. 

2. The Old Family Album. 

On the stage, if there is one, or at one 
end of the room make a wooden frame and 
cover with black. In this setting pose pic- 
tures from the old album. Certain families 
have been asked each to do one of these 
pictures. Have five or six poses. 

3. Songs. 

These may be solos, quartettes, larger 
groups, and some sung by the entire gather- 
ing. 

a. Old Oaken Bucket. 

b. When You and I Were Young, 
Maggie (sung by old couple). 

c. Silver Threads Among the Gold. 

d. One or two of the old hymns. 

4. Games. 

a. Looby Loo (by children and grown- 


ups. 

b. Jolly Is the Miller (fathers and 
daughters). 

c. Oats, Peas, Beans and Barley 


(mothers and sons). 
5. Refreshments. 
Apples and popcorn. 
6. Good Night, Ladies (sung while ev- 
eryone shakes hands with his neigh- 


bor. 





Did you have a good time? 

Do you want another party? 

Can we form a neighborhood organiza- 
tion now and elect officers? 

Shall we set the date for the next party? 

Have new committees on Invitation, Pro- 
gram and Refreshments each time. 

Each family pays small membership dues, 
twenty-five cents or fifty cents a month. 
This covers refreshments. Keep refresh- 
ments small but fun very large. 

A club like this will soon want to begin 
to improve the neighborhood playground 
and to help in a civic way. The families 
will grow closer together and the spirit in 
the neighborhood will grow from “each 
family for themselves” to “every family for 


the neighborhood.” 


II. Costume Parade 
The neighborhood assembles for a ‘“‘Cos- 
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tume Parade’’—funny costumes or artistic 
ones, but made from things at home. Some 
songs which everyone knows can be sung 
during the parade or a group can prepare a 
song and take turns singing it. Have it a 
marching song so that, with a drummer boy 
or two, you can have music. 

The neighborhood may have several mu- 
sicians, and you may have your own band or 
orchestra. After the parade all gather at 
the party center. 


Program 
1. A song, as Liza Jane or Love’s Old 
Sweet Song. 

2. How Do You Do. 

Everyone has been asked to take an as- 
sumed name for the evening—something 
funny. Ten nickels have been given to ten 
guests, and the holders of the nickels are not 
known to the others. The tenth person 
who shakes hands with anyone holding a 
nickel gets it. So everyone shakes hands, 
telling their nom de plume for the evening, 
and those who have the nickels keep count 
and award the tenth one. 

3. Program Committee appoints four or 
six captains and they divide up the guests 
into groups. Each group has five minutes 
to arrange a charade to present to the whole 
company. Tell how many syllables the 
word you will act out has, whether it is a 
common or a proper noun; how many scenes 
there will be. You can have each syllable 
a scene and then one which gives the entire 
word or have just the latter. 

Suggested Words 
Runabout—Run-a-bout (Come in and 
run around each other and out) 

Topknot—\|st group—spinning top 
2nd—Wedding ceremony 

Galveston—Gal-vest-on (Put a man’s 
vest on one of the girls and she 
marches through as all admire her) 

You can think of many good words. 
These charades are called for by calling the 
captains in turn. The company guess. 

Stunts 

a. Tie up candy hearts, two in a 
packet, in bright paper and tie this 
packet in the center of two yards of 
string. Fix several of these. Choose 
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a couple for each string. On “Go!” 
they each take an end of the string 
and chew up to the packet. Who 
wins? 

b. A children’s group dramatize one 
of their school stories as: Little Red 
Hen; Gingerbread Man; Hansel and 
Gretel (One of the teachers has this 
group ready.) 

c. One of the Sunday School teach- 
ers of a boys’ class is asked to bring a 
three-minute stunt. 

d. A Musical Love Story—some one 
who plays well and knows the old 
songs accompanies a story told by one 
of the group. It might begin like this: 
“As I was sitting on the porch last 
night whom should I see coming down 
the street but Robin Adair and with 
him that sweet girl that has just lately 
come to town—Annie Laurie. ‘They 
told me that they had met each other 
Comin’ through the Rye and were on 
their way to see The Old Folks at 
Home. ‘The story may ramble on as 
long as it is interesting. When the 
narrator reaches a song title he stops 
and the pianist plays a few measures 
and the company guess what it is— 
supplying this part of the story each 
time. 

e. Draw a curtain at end of room 
and show an old Valentine—the kind 
we used to get with beautiful paper 
embroidery. By taking white and col- 
ored sheets of paper which you can 
buy in rolls you can fix up a very good 
looking valentine frame. Pose some 
pictures in there—typical of the old 
valentines. Have three or four of 
these. Have music played during the 
pictures. Some of the old love songs 
as: 
“Drink to Me Only with Thine 
Eyes” 

“Good Morning Pretty Maid” 

“Sally in Our Alley” 

f. Games—by the children as: Itis 
Ket, Itas Ket—a singing game begin- 
ning “I sent a letter to my love’—; 


Little Playmate Dance with Me (Both 


of these are in Children’s Singing 
Games, Hofer, A. Flanagan and Com- 
pany, Chicago—60 cents) 
Refreshments 
Ice cream and little cakes in shape of 
a heart. 


Ill. Scenes from Southern Days 


All committees are made up of people 
who have called the South home. This 
could be given where there is a stage or 
where one end of the room may be cur- 
tained off. 

a. The Cotton Fields 

Arrange cotton in stalks to look like 
growing cotton. If in cotton season some 
one could send for some from the fields. 
Place these stalks in cans or crocks or pails 
and put earth around them. As the curtain 
is drawn those in negro costume are singing 
Old Black Joe and picking up and down 
the rows. 

b. At Evening Time 

To the tune of Yankee Doodle a group 
dance in a circle hands joined. 

1. Eight glide steps to the left—to the 
first two lines 

2. Eight glide steps to the right to the 
next two lines 

3. Swing partners, locking left elbows 
in first two lines of chorus 

4. Swing partners locking right elbows 
to last two lines of chorus and gen- 
tlemen move on to the next place 
to the right taking a new partner. 
Repeat several times. All those not 
dancing clap hands in time and sing. 

c. A storyteller gives one or more of the 
southern tales as: Uncle Remus stories. 
The school or the library always yield these. 

d. Boys in southern costume standing by 
corn stalks as the curtain is drawn—each 
boy holds several—they are resting on the 
floor as though planted. As they sing Down 
in the Cornfield they pantomine binding the 
corn in bundles. 

e. The Swanee River sung by all. 

f. Tenting Tonight—a group of soldiers 
around a campfire on the stage. (Fire built 
by extending an electric wire, bringing bulb 
to center, placing red cloth or paper over 
it with wire between—as wire cover for 
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bulb—place branches on it, and you will 
have a good looking campfire. ) 

g. Some of the old negro spirituals sung 
by choir group, as: Nobody Knows the 
Trouble I've Seen—There’s a Little Song 
a Rollin’ in my Heart. 

h. Dixie—sung and used for a grand 
march, everyone taking part. 

Gentlemen form line at one side of room 
—girls at’ opposite side 
direction. 

Ist verse: March up to end of hall— 
march down center by twos 
—taking for your partner 
the one you meet at the end 


of the hall. 





all facing same 


Chorus: 

Ist line: Gentleman marches around 
his lady, who stands still. 

2nd line: Lady marches around gen- 
tleman, who stands still. 

3rd line: Join both hands and glide 
six steps in the line of 
direction. 

4th line: Glide six steps back to place 


and the gentleman steps for- 
ward to next lady. 

i. Battle Hymn of the Republic as a sol- 
dier of the north and south stand with the 
flag. 

j. Home Sweet Home. 

IV. A Neighborhood Fair 

This can be held in one block in the 
neighborhood and the different booths can 
be on porches, in back yards or wherever 
seems best. 

1. A lantern parade—everyone carries a 
lantern of some sort and visits the different 
places of interest. Money can be raised for 
the playground or other neighborhood needs 
at this time. 

2. The Baby Show—Babies of the neigh- 
borhood are gathered and weighed—a prize 
given for the tiniest one and one for the 
heaviest one. Every baby that is well and 
weighs the normal amount gets a blue rib- 
bon. Avoid selecting the prettiest. ‘The 
reason for the baby show is perhaps to start 
a baby clinic in your neighborhood—at least 
to get every mother interested in knowing 
whether her babe is normal weight or not. 


3. The Pet Show—Children bring their 
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pets and exhibit them, from the old red 
rooster to the Pekinese pup—parrots and 
canaries—they are all there. White rabbits 
and mice not forgotten. It is good for a 
child to have a pet and it is good to exhibit 
that pet. Each child is ‘ready, if asked, to 
give name and history of pet. A blue rib- 
bon is given every pet that looks as though 
it had a good master. 

4. Exhibits of handicraft and sewing 


‘done by boys and girls or by any foreign 


groups in the neighborhood. Such a chance 
as this may give some boy or girl an oppor- 
tunity to study art or engineering or to 
crystalize his thoughts about his future work 
in life. 

5. Side Shows—Stunts 
groups will enjoy doing as: 
Strong Man 
Fat Lady and Lean Lady 

Dances 
Fortune Telling 

6. Exhibit of Garden Stuffs—Flowers, 
vegetables, fruit. Plans suggested for next 
year’s garden. 

7. The Grocery Counter—Many things 
the home will need done up in attractive 
packages. You pay a certain amount for 
an envelope with a number in it. That 
is the number of one of the packages which 
is yours. 

8. Auction of the White Elephant— 
Many have been asked to bring something 
not wanted at home. These are done up 
in packages and auctioned off. 

9. Folk Games and Dances—In an open 
space— perhaps the street running between 
the booths—have games and dances given 
by different school and church groups. The 
teachers will arrange this. Have some 
games impromptu where the older ones are 
invited to join. 

10. Athletics 

Races by the fathers 
One-legged race 
Fat man’s race 

Races by the boys 
Backward race 
Wheelbarrow race 

Relay by the girls 

Walking or Running Relay—by couples. 


which certain 
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This can be played by two or more sets at 
the same time. Players are in couples in 
lines—the same number of couples in each 
line. On “Go” the first couple walk or 
run to the goal, clap their hands three 
times, return and touch the next couple and 
go to end of line. As soon as the next 
couple are touched they continue the game. 
The set finishing first wins. 

Race by young men against older men 

Traveler's Race—If planned beforehand 
each contestant brings hat, coat, gloves, red 
handkerchief—all old things. They lay 
these at one end of room—or they have 
them in a suit case—and line up at other 


References on Games 


ociAL Games and Group Dances, El- 
S som and Trilling. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., price $1.75. 

Producing Amateur Entertainments, 
Helen Ferris. E. P. Dutton & Co., 581 
Fifth Ave., New York City, price $2.50. 

Ice Breakers and The Ice Breaker Her- 
self (price $1.35). It Is to Laugh (price 
$1.25), all by Edna Geister. George H. 
Doran Co., 244 Madison Ave., New York 
City. 

Handbooks of the Playground and Recre- 
ation Association of America, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 

What Can We Do? Games and activi- 
ties for social evenings, price 25c. 

Fun for Everyone. A _ pocket encyclo- 


end. On “Go” they run—put on all the 
articles and return. One arriving first wins. 

Race by the mothers. 

Ball and Stick Race—Players are in 
couples. Two sets or more—the first couple 
in each set have a wand and one ball be- 
tween them. On “Go” each couple pushes 
the ball to goal and back without touching 
it with the hands or feet and gives the 
stick to the next and goes to the end of line. 

11. Refreshments Served in Several 
Booths 

Home-made candy 
Home-made cookies 
Home-made ices 


and Social Recreation 


pedia of good times, price 50c. 

Comrades in Play. Describe leisure time 
activities which young men and young 
women can enjoy together, price 30c. 

Among the bulletins issued by the Asso- 
ciation are: 

156—Suggestions for conducting com- 

munity dances. 

265—Group games. 

296—Suggestions for a party at home, 

school or club. 

365—Community days and evenings. 

467—A progressive game party for 

adults. 

474—Two “large-group” parties. 

507—Community recreation parties in 

Lancaster, Pa. 


Come to Asheville in October! 


RE you coming to the Twelfth Na- 
A tional Recreation Congress in Ashe- 
ville, N. C., “The Land of the 
Sky”? October 5-10 is the time. The 
program promises to be an inspiration to 
all who are interested in better recreation 
for their communities, in the influence of 
play upon child health and character and in 
home recreation as a builder of home life. 
Those who are promoting or would like 
to promote amateur dramatics will find a 
wealth of suggestions in the drama ses- 


sions, which will be under the general 
chairmanship of Barrett H. Clark of New 
York City, author and critic of modern 
drama. ‘Community drama and _ little 
theatre problems will be discussed sepa- 
rately, Mr. Clark presiding at the com- 
munity section and Kate Ogleday, executive 
secretary of Inter-Theatre Arts, Inc., at the 
little theatre section. 

Other drama authorities who will be 
present are Mabel Foote Hobbs, drama 
consultant, and Elizabeth Hines Hanley, 
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drama organizer, for the Playground As- 
sociation of America, George Junkin, of the 
Drama League of America, and probably 
Prof. Frederick Koch, organizer of the 
“Carolina Playmakers.” A model theatre 
will be set up and there will be an exhibit 
of hand-dyed costumes and stage drapes, 
which will be tested under various lighting 
effects. 

Joseph Lee, “father of the play move- 
ment in America,” will make the opening 
address at the Congress, while Mayor John 
H. Cathey, of Asheville, will give official 
welcome to the delegates. Among the 
principle speakers and their topics are Gov- 
ernor John G. Winant of New Hampshire, 
“The Responsibility of the Government for 
Promoting Community Recreation,” H. 
Augustine Smith of Boston. University, 
“Synthetic Arts in Community Life,” Cam- 
eron Beck, personnel director of the New 


York Stock Exchange, “Leisure and Char- 
acter,’ Nina B. Lamkin, director of 
women’s and girls’ work for the Depart- 
ment of Recreation, Highland Park, Mich., 
“Recreation Life for Girls,” Robert E. 
Ramsay of New York City, publicity clinic, 
E. S. Draper, “Planning for Future Parks 
and Playgrounds of the South.” 

As befits a convention on play, the Con- 
gress will offer plenty of chances for both 
outdoor and social recreation. Games and 
folk dances will be conducted on the green 
near the Battery Park Hotel. The country 
clubs of Asheville have offered the privileges 
of their membership to all delegates. Tours 
of the surrounding country with its beau- 
tiful mountain scenery are being planned. 

Further information may be secured from 
Thomas E. Rivers, secretary of the Recrea- 
tion Congress Committee, 315 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


Playgrounds and Safety 


ing a total of seventeen in all, Evanston 

has taken a step not only to make life 
more pleasant for the youngsters of the city 
in the summer, but to make life safer. For 
playgrounds are one of the greatest means 
of cheating the automobile of its favorite 
victim. 

“A jequate playgrounds do prevent acci- 
dents,” says Earl J. Reeder, of the Na- 
tional Safety Council, who has made an 
extensive survey of traffic conditions with 
relation to accidents. Mr. Reeder believes 
that most of the 25,000 little lives that have 
been crushed out on the pavements of this 
country within the last five years could 
have been saved had there been adequate 
playground facilities in all our cities. 

“Children must play,” says Mr. Reeder. 
“Tf they have not the space and facilities for 
recreation at home, on neighbors residential 
property or in properly supervised play- 
grounds, conveniently situated, they will 
either romp in the streets or in such posi- 
tions upon limited spaces adjacent to the 
streets that they will have many occasions 


T opening five new playgrounds, mak- 


to run into the danger zone of vehicular 
traffic. Properly located, supervised play- 
grounds furnish the means for such play in 
safety.” 

The cost of the seventeen playgrounds 
and of the operations of the entire recreation 
bureau, under the supervision of W. C. 
Bechtold and his staff of assistants, is but 
fifty cents a year for each Evanstonian, 
based on tax statistics. When it is remem- 
bered that during the first year of the play- 
ground system in Evanston there were more 
than half a million admissions to the vari- 
ous grounds, making in the aggregate more 
than a million play-hours spent in healthful 
outdoor recreation, it may fittingly be asked 
in what manner could the money spent for 
this purpose have been used for greater good 
to community and individual. 

And as for safety, fifty dollars per Evans- 
tonian would be none too high a price to 
pay for the saving of even one life which 
might have been sacrificed because the grow- 
ing and strenuous little citizen had no place 
to exercise his normal birthright of play. 

—FEditorial, News-Index, Evanston, Ill. 
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The New Curriculum 


BY JOY ELMER MORGAN 
Editor of The Journal of the National Education Association 


EXT to the teacher, the most signifi- 
N cant factor in the whole educational 

situation is the curriculum. It is 
least understood by the general public and 
by the teachers themselves. It is a thing of 
tradition, of shreds and patches, of accidents 
and caprices; often a hindrance rather than 
a help in the real process of education; 
greatly in need of thorough-going revision 
in an effort to meet the needs of the world’s 
life as it now is. 

That the school must adjust its curricu- 
lum is acknowledged by students of educa- 
tion everywhere. A wave of curriculum 
study is sweeping the country. Books, 
courses in universities, special committees, 
and other evidences point to a period of new 
devotion to the subject. Historically, the 
course of study has been built around such 
objectives as service to the State, duty to 
God, individual happiness, and _ others 
equally vague. Untold brutalities have been 
committed in the name of these vague, gen- 
eral objectives which have proved good or 
bad in proportion to the common sense of 
the men and women who have tried to work 
them out in the lives of children. 

Any single objective, however good it 
may be in itself, can be applied in the daily 
educational process only as it is broken up 
into smaller objectives and units of work 
with which teachers and parents can actu- 
ally deal. There is nothing mysterious 
about this process of analyzing the curricu- 
lum, and yet it is a process little used until 
comparatively recently. 


THE SEVEN TESTS 


In 1911, the committee of the National 
Education Association on the Reorganiza- 
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tion of Secondary Education stated seven 
objectives which could be used as tests to 
determine the validity of material to be in- 
cluded in the curriculum. They furnish a 
basis for checking the worth of every item 
that we propose to require children to study. 
These seven objectives are: 


Worthy home membership. 

Sound health. 

Mastery of the tools and techniques 
of learning. 

Vocational effectiveness. 

Useful citizenship. 

Wise use of leisure. 

Ethical character. 


Is it safe to say that there should be noth- 
ing in the curriculum of the elementary 
school which does not meet the needs of 
some one of these objectives? Is it too 
much to require that the elementary school 
shall see that every child shall have an edu- 
cation which will not be lacking in any one 
of these basic essentials? This does not 
mean that the elementary school will take 
over responsibilities that belong to the home 
or the church or other recognized institu- 
tions. It may well mean that the school in 
each locality must continually study the life 
about it to make sure that the child’s edu- 
cation is complete. 

Fortunately, this is a task that the well- 
trained teacher is capable of doing. Is it 
too much to expect of a teacher in Main 
Street that he will take the topic, Worthy 
home membership, and check off for his 
community those items which are being met 
by the home, those that properly belong to 
other agencies, and those for which the 
school must assume responsibility ? 
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In the field of sound health the schools 
are already more at home. ‘Training in 
health habits is fast taking the place of 
memorization of facts about the bones, mus- 
cles, and the processes of digestion. 

Mastery of the tools and techniques of 
learning is a thing which the school has long 
sought to produce, with varying success. 
Here are included the three R’s and the so- 
called essentials. As masses of knowledge, 
we have taught the content of the three R’s 
better than we have taught the technique of 
using them for the acquisition of knowledge. 
For example, the school has taught children 
to read, but it has not, to any satisfactory 
degree, built into their lives habits of read- 
ing and a love of study which carries over 
beyond the school period. 


“HELP WANTED” 


The task of developing vocational effec- 
tiveness, so far as it can be covered in the 
elementary school, is only beginning to be 
appreciated. Great numbers of children are 
leaving school without an appreciation of 
the obligation to render service to society in 
return for its protection and benefits, or 
without any understanding of the meaning 
of joy in work and ideals of craftsmanship. 
Perhaps here more than anywhere else the 
school needs the co-operation and sympathy 
of parents. ‘The school can do little for a 
child’s vocational effectiveness if, by word 
and act, parents ignore the dignity of labor 
or teach some class conception which implies 
that one man is better than another or that 
one type of work is more exalted than an- 
other. The dignity of labor and the obliga- 
tion of every member of society to find that 
form of service in which he can be happiest 
and do most for his fellows is of command- 
ing importance in the education of every 
child. 

In the field of useful citizenship, the new 
curriculum points toward practice rather 
than an abstract study of constitutions and 
laws. It is much more important that a 
child of ten be a good neighbor with a de- 
cent regard for the rights of his fellows 
in school than that he be able to recite the 
duties of the President of the United States. 
By living as a good citizen in the school and 


community, by taking a citizen’s part in the 
home and in the neighborhood, helping to 
preserve right conditions and right relation- 
ships in those narrower circles, the child gets 
a background of ideals and habits which can 
be easily developed into usefulness in the 
larger civic responsibility of State, nation, 
and world as those come upon him. 


HOW DO WE PLAY? 


For the wise use of leisure, our people 
are poorly prepared. We have taken this 
phase of education so lightly that we have 
left it almost entirely in the hands of com- 
mercial interests—more interested in the 
making of dollars than in the building of 
life. Fifty million people every week attend 
fifteen thousand “picture shows” at a cost 
of over a half billion dollars a year—an edu- 
cational process of vast significance. Maga- 
zines that teach disrespect for law and dis- 
regard of the standards of civilized society 
generally, circulate millions of copies every 
month. Newspapers give vast space to ma- 
terial which could not be justified on any 
sound educational grounds. Radio pro- 
grams are developing with little regard for 
the educational point of view. Such efforts 
as the elementary schools are making for the 
wise use of leisure are chiefly along tradi- 
tional lines. They largely ignore the prac- 
tices in the life about the school. Would 
an analysis of the way the wisest adults in 
a given community spend their leisure sug- 
gest including in the elementary school a 
preparation for the use of leisure according 
to the best practice in the community itself? 

If the coming of the automatic machine is 
not to make our life one-sided and purpose- 
less, we must find some! way of balancing 
the mechanical tasks of the shop with a 
leisure that is broadening, enriching and 
compensating—a leisure formed according 
to. human needs, without too complete de- 
pendence upon the commercial motive for 
its development. 


DEEDS, NOT WORDS 


The most difficult of the seven objectives 
with which the teacher has to deal is the 
formation of ethical character. Let us rec- 
ognize frankly its difficulty. Let us admit 
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that it is so interwoven with religious edu- 
cation and beliefs, so connected with con- 
troversial subjects with which the school is 
forbidden to deal, that it cannot be analyzed 
in such detail and attacked with such direct- 
ness as the problems of citizenship or voca- 
tional effectiveness. “Two phases of the 
problem may well be recalled here. First, 
that an education which gives proper atten- 
tion to worthy home membership, sound 
health, mastery of the tools and techniques 
of learning, vocational effectiveness, useful 
citizenship and the wise use of leisure has 
already gone far toward the development of 
a character that will stand the storms of life 
because it is grounded in habits which regu- 
late our daily activities according to stan- 
dards that are acceptable. 

The general public needs also to recog- 
nize that ethical character is not'a matter 
of words. The one who knows the letter 
of the laws does not always obey them best. 


* The child who can recite ethical platitudes 


perfectly may have no connection between 
them and his thoughts and deeds. The 
school does its surest work in moral educa- 
tion by maintaining an attitude of right 


thinking which the child acquires uncon- 
sciously because he has been surrounded by 
it. No institution in American life is more 
essentially moral in its outlook and practice 
than the school. Teachers have been criti- 
cized for being so good that they could not 
associate with the “common folks” about 
them. The criticism has in it something of 
commendation. Let us hope that teachers 
will never become so submerged in the com- 
petitive world that they will fail to build 
into the lives of children high regard for 
the finer things of life which are too often 
ignored in the world of politics and business. 
By preserving high ideals in the children 
of today we may expect to develop higher 
standards in business and political life to- 
morrow. Let us conserve the idealism of 
our teachers. Let us encourage them as in- 
dividuals and organizations to take their 
share of responsibility in shaping a socia! 
order founded on intelligence, founded on 
right dealing between man and man; a so- 
cial order in which no one will be handi- 
capped because he is honest, or faithful, or 
high-minded. 


FRESHEN THE PHRASING 


BY MARY S. STOVER 

HAT’s our successful boy!” exclaimed Mrs. Merton when Don, of his own 
accord, brought in the kindling wood. ‘The‘child acknowledged her praise by 
a pleased flush and a half-sheepish grin. He began whistling as soon as he 


was out-of-doors. 


“T believe there’s a story back of your calling him ‘successful.’ Tell it,” ordered 


the neighbor mother. 
“A very simple story,’ 


’ 


rejoined Don’s mother smilingly. “Last week I read this 


statement of a certain judge: “The successful man is the one who overcomes his bad 


habits.’ 


Don has a wholesome respect for men of mark, so I thought that repeating 


this might strengthen his efforts to conquer besetting faults. 


“It has. 


Why shouldn’t one hail a son’s small successes as such instead of just 


calling him a good boy? We parents generally use too little imagination in talking 
with the children; our speech runs unduly in one rut. ‘Good boy’ and similar stock 
phrases must belong in the class of what literary critics term jargon. 


“A fresher, more concrete expression counts with any boy or girl. 
from some appealing incident or stirring quotation, so much the better. 


If it comes 
That gives 


the phrase something like the charm of a secret password; and you know how children 


delight in passwords, signs and symbols. 


For a while, every repetition of it will bring 


a new richness of association; then it comes time to employ some other word or phrase. 


There are plenty of suitable ones. 


We have no excuse for not freshening our home 


vocabulary as faithfully as we do the house furnishings.” 
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NINTH LESSON 
How the Child Learns to Express Himself 


I, FIRST EFFORTS AT EXPRESSION 


OUBTLESS everyone who is studying 
D these lessons has made observations 
relating to the child’s ability to re- 
veal his needs during the first few weeks of 
life. What can one tell about an infant’s 
feelings and desires during the first month. 
Can one tell whether he is too cold or too 
hot? Whether he is afraid of anything? 
Whether he is hungry? Whether his cloth- 
ing is too tight or otherwise uncomfortable ? 
Or whether he wishes to be rocked to sleep? 
During the first weeks of life, the child’s 
expression consists of a squall. If he has 
any agreeable feelings, he does not reveal 
them. Only when he is in distress does he 
attempt to express anything. Some of the 
ancient philosophers have commented upon 
the significance of the fact that for quite a 
period in the infant’s life he seems to pro- 
test against having been cast upon these 
shores. One might suppose that he had en- 
joyed the world from which he emerged at 
birth better than he liked the world into 
which he was born. At any rate, no mat- 
ter how he regards his new home, al! he 
can reveal about it is that it causes him dis- 
comfort. 


II. MASTERING A LANGUAGE IS A 
VASTLY DIFFICULT TASK 


Have you ever reflected upon what it 
means for an infant who is utterly helpless 
in revealing his experiences to acquire mas- 
tery of means whereby he may portray read- 
ily, accurately, and adequately all that hap- 
pens to him? All his thoughts? All his 
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feelings? All his judgments of people and 
of himself? All his hopes and aspirations? 

If you have not been impressed with what 
the child must acquire during his develop- 
ment in order that he may adapt himself 
to the social world in which he lives, you 
will certainly be impressed if you will com- 
pare the infant’s lack of linguistic expres- 
sion with his range in maturity, if he had 
good luck in the mastery of language as he 
pushes on from infancy to adulthood. A 
psychologist never ceases to wonder that a 
child can master in a few years all that is 
essential in order that he may be able to 
employ language so that he can reveal his 
thoughts, feelings and desires easily, clearly 
and completely. 

No animal can make even a beginning in 
the mastery of language. The writer is 
aware that Mr. Garner and others have 
said that certain species of monkeys, apes, 
and especially chimpanzees have developed 
a language of some degree of complexity, 
but these statements have never been sub- 
stantiated. None of these animals in cap- 
tivity has ever employed language so far as 
our records go. It is true that they chat- 
ter and that their chatter has some meaning, 
but the meaning lies in the intonation rather 
than in the words which they utter. All 
animals have cries that are significant among 
themselves. Even a bird’s song has a cer- 
tain meaning to its mate. But again, the 
meaning lies in the quality or tone of the 
sound and not in words in the sense in which 
these exist in human language. 

It is necessary to make a clear distinc- 
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tion between words as media for conveying 
meanings on the one hand, and intonation, 
timbre, tonal quality of vocal sounds on the 
other hand. When a dog is addressed, he 
will instantly respond to the quality of one’s 
tones, though he may not, and probably does 
not, understand a single word that his mas- 
ter or mistress utters in talking to him. 
When a dog responds to what is said to 
him, the one who is speaking is apt to con- 
clude that the actual words used are under- 
stood; but as a matter of fact, it is the 
tone of voice, the attitude of the body, the 
expression of the features and the move- 
ments of the arms and hands of the speaker 
that the dog understands, no matter what 
words are used, and he will take his cue 
from these other means of expression. It 
is precisely the same with so-called educated 
horses. ‘They are guided by cues and not 
by the language which is used in directing 
them to do one thing or another. 

A good deal of error has been spread 
throughout our country in respect to the 
distinction between human and animal in- 
telligence by animal-trainers who train 
horses and dogs to respond to very subtle 
cues while the trainers give the impression 
to their audiences that the animals are in- 
terpreting the language that is spoken to 
them and responding appropriately. ‘The 
present writer has made accurate tests of a 
number of these animals who are giving ex- 
hibitions all over our country of apparently 
remarkable linguistic understanding, and it 
has been proven that they can neither use 
nor understand language; they have been 
trained merely to watch for cues and react 
to them in definite ways, according to the 
laws of habit, which Professor Kirkpatrick 
discusses on pages 132 to 134, though these 
laws apply in the case of animals to visual 
or auditory cues, and not to the learning of 
language. 

It is well known today that the mastery 


_of language depends upon the development 


of certain centers in the brain. There is 
a center that takes charge of what is called 
visual language; that is to say, reading. 
There is another that takes charge of audi- 
tory language; that is to say, understand- 
ing language when it is heard. ‘There is 
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another area that takes charge of spoken 
language and another of written or graphic 
language. It sometimes happens that an 
adult who has mastered all the language 
modes, has a disease or an accident which 
affects one of these brain centers, and then 
he loses the linguistic power that is con- 
nected with it; that is, he may lose the 
power to read or to write or to speak or to 
understand language when he hear it. He 
may lose one of these powers and not the 
others, though they are so closely knit to- 
gether, especially auditory and spoken lan- 
guage, that when one is destroyed the other 
is likely to be seriously affected. 

It sometimes happens that the brain cen- 
ters that take charge of linguistic action do 
not develop properly, and then the indi- 
vidual never masters language. An idiot 
cannot learn to read or to write sentences, 
or to speak a connected sentence, or even to 
understand a complex sentence when it is 
spoken, because his brain does not develop 
fully enough. An adult who becomes drunk 
may lose one or all of his language abilities, 
because alcohol is a poison to the delicate 
brain centers and puts them out of commis- 
sion temporarily, or possibly permanently. 
In senescence, language abilities are lost 
progressively as the brain centers decline. 
It is important for those who are studying 
this lesson to appreciate these facts in order 
properly to appreciate the really wonderful 
achievement which a normal child accom- 
plishes in the mastery of language. This is 
one of the most remarkable phenomena in 
human development, and it ought to rouse 
the admiration of every one who is in con- 
tact with children. If you who are study- 
ing this lesson are discouraged because a 
child does not learn to read or to write very 
fast or to speak complex sentences in a ready 
and grammatical order, you should bear in 
mind that he is performing a task of very 
great complexity, and you ought to be grate- 
ful if he is making headway even if it is not 
as rapid as you wish. 


Ill. THE BEGINNINGS OF LANGUAGE 
MASTERY 


Read Kirkpatrick, pages 140 to 143. 
How early can a child produce all the 
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sounds that enter into the various words 
in our language which he will ultimately 
use in his speech? It is a long and difficult 
task for him to master them. If his mental 
development should be arrested at the end 
of his second or third year, he would never 
master some of the combinations. In order 
to produce all the sounds in our language, 
one must be able to manipulate, in very deli- 
cate and highly co-ordinated ways, the ton- 
gue and lips in adjustment to one another 
and to the palate and the teeth. If one’s 
nervous system should stop developing early, 
he would not be able to manipulate this 
delicate apparatus so as to produce sounds 
like ng, for instance, or th or & as sounded 
in milk. Persons who have reached matur- 
ity and who can execute all the sounds in 
the language in all the combinations in 
which they occur in different words, may 
lose this power completely if they become 
drunk, because alcohol prevents the execu- 
tion of co-ordinated movements. A drunken 
man is really thrown back into infancy so 
far as the control of his complicated vocal 
apparatus is concerned. 

The easiest sounds to make are those that 
do not require any co-ordination of tongue, 
teeth, lips and palate. These are the vowel 
sounds, and they are the ones that a child 
first utters. He cannot utter any other 
sounds until the fifth or sixth month, often 
not until later than this. When he begins 
to introduce consonants, the ones that are 
easiest to pronounce appear first as m, p, b. 
The more difficult combinations may not 
appear until the sixth or seventh year—even 
later if the child’s nervous system is develop- 
ing very slowly. 

Everyone knows that children indulge in 
“baby talk.” This is due to the fact that 
they cannot utter all the sounds in the words 
they try to pronounce, so they mutilate 
them in various ways. They substitute easy 
sounds for difficult ones, or omit certain 
sounds altogether. A year-old child can 
say mi for milk; or perhaps milly or some 
other comparatively easy form. ‘There is 
no way that a child can learn our language 
without passing through this stage of muti- 
lating words so as to substitute easy for 
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difficult sounds or eliminating the latter 
completely. 

Is it possible to deal with a child so that 
he will remain too long in the stage of “baby 
talk”? Have you known children who have 
remained in this stage up to the age of seven 
or eight, though they may have developed 
normally in all other respects? The pro- 
longation of the “baby talk” period may be 
due either to defect in the vocal apparatus 
or, more probably, to the influence of pa- 
rents or brothers or sisters who have led 
the child to settle on mutilated forms of 
words until they have become habitual. A 
child can become fixed in his “baby talk” if 
the people around him keep repeating it and 
do not lead him as rapidly as possible to 
leave his mutilated words behind him and 
pronounce words as accurately as his ner- 
vous development will enable him to do. 

Here is a question for debate: “Should 
parents ever indulge in ‘baby talk’ with 
their children?” Another topic for debate: 
“Should adults try to force the pronuncia- 
tion of difficult combinations upon very 
young children, such, for instance, as try- 
ing to compel them to sound the mg on the 
ends of words like morning, pudding and 
the like? Should a parent try to compel a 
normal two-year-old child to pronounce a 
word like Ypsilanti correctly?” If children 
have indulged in “baby talk” in the home 
up to the sixth year and then they go to 
school, should a teacher proceed on the sup- 
position that these children should at once 
begin to pronounce words as adults do and 
punish them if they fail to do so? 


IV. USE OF EXPRESSIVE AIDS TO 
SUPPLEMENT LANGUAGE 
A year-old child is an expert in the use 
of gesture, intonation, grimace and posture. 
Would it be better for him if he used 
simple words and sentences to reveal his 
experiences? It would not. On the con- 


trary, it would be disastrous in his mastery, 
of language if he did not use these expres- 
sive aids freely. They supplement his defi- 
cient language ability. As he gains mastery 
of language, it will not be necessary for him 
to use gesture, posture, intonation, and 
grimace so freely as in the beginning of lan- 
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guage learning. His remote ancestors relied 
largely on these expressive aids because they 
did not develop language to any such an 
extent as we have done. ‘There are primi- 
tive people in the world today who depend 
very largely upon these expressive aids to 
convey to their fellows their ideas, feelings 
and desires. 

When the child enters school, will it be 
desirable for him to abandon gesture, gri- 
mace, intonation and posture when he is 
trying to express himself? It will not. If 
he abandons these aids to expression, his 
linguistic development will suffer. What 
is the situation in the school which your 
children are attending? In their oral ex- 
pression, are they free, easy and natural in 
the use of voice, face, arms and body? One 
of the defects in our educational work which 
we are trying to remedy is the suppression 
of natural modes of expression in the school- 
room. In daily life people who are effective 
in expression use hands, voice, face and body 
to supplement their words and sentences. 
All successful speakers are free, easy and 
natural in the use of all these expressive aids. 


Vv. SHOULD A CHILD BE SEEN AND 
NOT HEARD? 


How can a child acquire efficiency in the 
use of oral expression? By the learning of 
rules? By listening to other people while 
they are expressing themselves, but remain- 
ing silent himself? 

There is only one way to learn mastery 
of the art of expression, and that is by 
practice. A child who remains silent dur- 
ing childhood and youth will remain silent 
throughout mature life. 

Some of those who are studying this les- 
son may remember the time when they were 
trained not to speak until they were spoken 
to. Would it be desirable to follow this 
regulation today in the training of our 
children? In answering this question, it 
should be borne in mind that people have 
to talk much more freely today than they 
did fifty years ago. An individual must be 
free, easy and natural if he is to get on with 
people at all. He must be ready to take his 
part in linguistic intercourse at any moment. 
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There is no way he can learn this lesson 
except by much experience in expressing 
himself. 

It used to be the custom for parents to 
compel their children to be silent at table 
even if no one else was speaking. What is 
the effect upon an individual of imposing 
silence upon him for its own sake? Have 
you tried the plan of training children to 
hold their tongues by making your own con- 
versation so interesting that they want to 
listen and not “butt in”? It will be agreed 
that a child should learn not to talk so 
much that he is a source of irritation to 
others; but this is only one phase of good 
taste—a child should learn not to do any- 
thing that would be a source of irritation to 
others. This means that others should have 
a chance to talk, but it does. not mean that 
he should maintain silence until everyone 
else is through with his conversation. The 
best way to train a child in respect to this 
matter is to give him experience which will 
teach him that if he will listen he will 
be able to hear things that will be exceed- 
ingly interesting to him. This means that 
parents, older brothers and sisters and guests 
at one’s table must cultivate the art of talk- 
ing so that children can understand them 
and be interested in what they say. 


VI. SHOULD CHILDREN BE PERMITTED 
TO USE SLANG? 


It would not do to close this lesson with- 
out referring to the subject of slang. Chil- 
dren are very.apt to pick up unconventional 
phrases and use them with great freedom. 
Why? Because such phrases answer the 
child’s dynamic needs better than the ordi- 
nary formal, highly conventionalized lan- 
guage. What do you propose to do when 
your children use these picturesque and per- 
haps lurid expressions? Are you going to 
try to suppress them simply because they 
are unconventional? Suppose they are not 
offensive in themselves, or. at least not vul- 
gar or obscene—is there any reason why 
they should not be used by children—such 
expressions as “He is up against it,” “He is 
barking up the wrong tree,” “Forget it,” 
“He can deliver the goods,” ‘““Wouldn’t that 
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jar you?” “His trolley is off,” “He is off his 
base,”’ and so on ad libitum? 

Is it not with language as it is with cloth- 
ing or with manners? The child must learn 
that he should not do anything that will 
offend the people with whom he is asso- 
ciated, but it is not necessary that he should 
wear the same clothes or have the same man- 
ners when he is with his pals as when he 
goes to church or to visit some distinguished 
person. If an individual can be trained to 
observe good taste, he will adapt his lan- 
guage to the situations in which he is 
placed; which means that in some situa- 
tions he may freely use dynamic figures of 
speech—not slang in the vulgar sense, but 
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colorful phrases that belong to enthusiastic, 
vigorous life. 

In this connection, each person studying 
this lesson ought to make a list of what he 
considers to be slang phrases used by young 
people of any age in his neighborhood, and 
then study each one in order to see whether 
it is offensive in any way or whether it is 
merely unconventional? If the latter, is 
it a figure of speech which might very well 
play a part in our language? It should be 
borne in mind that at least a third of 
Shakespeare’s expressions—many of which 


we admire immensely today—were very 


unconventional in his day and were, in fact, 
regarded as slang. 


Problems Relating to Lesson Nine 


I 


Are there any children in your community who have retained traces of baby talk up until 
they enter school and perhaps even longer? Has this been a handicap to them? Are the 
parents responsible for this because of having indulged in baby talk to the baby? 


II 


Have you one or more children who are mastering their linguistic studies—either reading, 
language, grammar, spelling? Are they doing better work in arithmetic, geography, drawing 
or other studies? Is the teacher of your children willing to promote a child who is good in 
some subjects but who is deficient in language studies? 


III 


What is the effect upon the intellectual and temperamental development of a child who 
is good in certain subjects but weak in one or two others, of holding him back until he achieves 
a high standard even in his weak studies? If this is the practice in your community, how are 
you trying to correct the evil—it has been corrected in a good many communities. 


1V 


Pay a visit to the school your children attend and note the difference among the children 
in the readiness with which they use gesture, intonation, feature expression, and posture in the 
expression of their ideas. Which children are most effective—those who use very few of the 
expressive aids or those who use them very freely? 


Vv 


Many children who use voice, face, hands, arms, and body easily and naturally in convey- 
ing their ideas in all their expression outside of school are formal and stilted in school. What 
is the cause of this? If it is the situation in your school, what are you trying to do about it? 


VI 


Make out a list of the terms used by your children that you think come under the head 
of slang. Why do children use these terms? Is there any objection to their use? If so, what? 
Would you rather your children would use only the terms that you yourself employ? Why? 
The English language has been developed largely by the addition of picturesque terms that are 
regarded by some people as slang. Would it be better for us to confine our terms and phrases 
to those that appear in a standard dictionary? Is there any difference between gutter language 
used by street gamin and the highly-figurative terms that are used by children in elementary 
and high-schools and especially by students in college? 
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Co-operation Is Half the Battle 


BY KATHERINE GLOVER 


ARLY in the school year Miss Barrett, 
k of Six Grade A, looking over her 

classroom, decided that woolly coats 
and sweaters had to be discarded. Crisp, 
clean blouses and frocks and neat jerseys 
were safe and sane, but sweaters and coats, 
which could not always pass the test of 
cleanliness, were an actual health menace. 
So Miss Barrett asked the co-operation of 
the class, with the result that off came the 
coats and sweaters. But—there followed a 
quick backfire of protests from indignant 
parents. 

“We don’t permit John to come into the 
dining-room or living-room at home with- 
out his coat. Why should the school upset 
all our teachings?” 

Miss Barrett’s wits were put to it for 
tactful arguments, but she stood her ground 
firmly. 

“The school is our workshop, and in a 
workshop a degree of informality is permis- 
sible which might not be at home. More- 
over, in the home there are but two or 
three gathered together in one room usually, 
where in the limited space of the school- 
room there are crowded together forty, 
sometimes fifty. Nowhere else for so long 
a stretch of time does a child live under the 
Same conditions as in the schoolroom, and 


those conditions have to be reckoned with 
from the point of view of community pro- 
tection. 

“And then,” to those more difficult to con- 
vince, Miss Barrett went on, “while your 
child’s sweater may be spotlessly clean, his 
neighbor’s may be—well, anything but that.” 

Miss Barrett won her point and gradu- 
ally converted the parents; not only that, 
but the controversy focused attention upon 
the practical health teaching of the school. 
Miss Barrett is one of the growing number 
of teachers who sees her classroom as a lab- 
oratory, in which the chemical reactions 
of health practices are taking place through 
every hour of the day and where the ordi- 
nary situations can be made to serve the 
ends of health. 

If the parents had not co-operated, how- 
ever, her power to enforce her protective 
ideas would have lost about fifty per cent of 
their effectiveness. 

Health of children begins and ends in the 
home. Dr. Clark W. Hethrington, of New 
York University, the well-known authority 
on physical education, says: “The difficulty 
with teaching health in the school is due to 
the fact that most of the important health 
practices take place outside of the school 
and apart from the teacher’s supervision— 
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time of sleeping, diet, etc. . . . The teach- 
ing must carry over to out-of-school health 
practices in all the natural health situations 
of life.” 

He goes on to point out that children are 
not directly interested in health practices or 
in adult information about health rules. 
There is no immediate satisfaction derived 
from brushing the teeth, or going to bed at 
a regular hour, or not eating candy. They 
have to see the end to be gained shining 
ahead so clearly that they are willing to 
overcome a natural inertia and to prod their 
wills to gain it. 

For that reason, very strong incentives 
are necessary in all health teaching on the 
part of the school; and there has to be a 
zealous and continuous co-operation on the 
part of the home. ‘That co-operation is the 
power that puts the school health program 
over the top. Without it, health teaching 
falls short of its goal. 

Many of the schools are honestly and 
earnestly endeavoring not only to discover 
and correct defects in the children, but to 
promote positive health. For this they need 
the vital interest of parents, and their power 
to look beyond. the devices used to rouse 
the interest of the children—such as the 
scales and the health exhibits and pageants 
—towards the real objectives of freedom 
from handicaps in the future and a higher 
power for life. 

In all training of children the eye of the 
parent must ever lift towards the peaks of 
the future, as yet unscaled, and in nothing 
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From “Further Steps in Teaching Health,” Bureau of Education Publication No. 7. 
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is this truer than in the new health teaching 
which is becoming an integral part of the 
school curriculum. 

The weight score brought home by the 
child should be met more than half-way by 
the parents’ interest. The physical exami- 
nation at school is of little value unless the 
parent is present. Findings of the physi- 
cian cannot safely be interpreted by the 
child; the physician’s interest cannot be of 
the same acuteness when the child’s closest 
guardian is not there to give information 
and to receive advice. The work of the 
school nurse can receive a strong impetus by 
the help and co-operation of the parents or 
can be checked and made ineffective through 
their indifference. 

Many parents who do not see the matter 
clearly feel the health devices set up in our 
schools make extra demands on their already 
overcrowded lives. When they see that the 
health teaching has come about because our 
living conditions are more cramped, the 
machinery more complicated than it once 
was, their impatience vanishes. Life has 
crowded in on children’s natural activities— 
the apple tree in most of our back yards has 
disappeared, the automobile has made play 
more dangerous—while, on the other hand, 
the general increased high pressure of life 
makes natural outlets even more essential. 
Supervision and activities once belonging 
solely to the home have merely passed to the 
school. That does not release the spring of 
parental responsibility, but, instead, has in- 
creased the scope. 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF A SCHOOL 
HEALTH PROGRAM 


HE reasons for a health program: 
Because the intensive life of school is likely to tax the child physically, 
mentally and nervously, and the close group contacts increase the possibilities of 
contagious diseases unless special health protection is provided. A health program is 
a necessary insurance which the school owes to the child and the home. . 


Because health is essential to power and sound living, and education which does 
not include health is building a house without a foundation. 


The sound school health program approaches its ends through the channels of : 


Protection. 
Instruction. 


Developing the capacity for healthy living. 


1. Protection should begin at the beginning with a knowledge of the child’s 
physical and mental fitness on entering school—a physical entrance examination furnish- 
ing a record with which parent, teacher and physician are all familiar—and should keep 
a health picture of the child available throughout his school life. Protection includes: 


Monthly weighing and measuring as a helpful index of health. 


Periodical examination by physician and nurse with the two-fold ends in 
view: (a) correcting defects; (b) safeguarding against contagion. 


A school program that encourages rather than taxes health, and 


A school plant that fosters healthy school life, providing: (a) periods of 
rest; (b) opportunities for exercise; (c) facilities for cleanliness; (d) adequate 
means for school lunches; (e) special adaptations, both in the plant and the pro- 
gram, for the handicapped child. 


2. Instruction for health has three goals: (a) the formation of habits that make 
for right living; (b) giving children sufficient knowledge from which they can reason 
and make their own additions; (c) establishing right attitudes of mind toward health 
problems. Instruction includes: 


Daily morning inspection, with the opportunity it gives for incidental health 
information. 


A definite program of health teaching, with a clear objective based on the 
normal experiences of the child. 


Correlation of health teaching with other subjects, so that the ideal of whole- 
some living permeates school work and enters through many channels into the 
daily mental picture of the child. 


3. The capacity for healthy living is developed through wise directing of the 
natural play impulses and activities. Play and exercise are planned with a view to: 


Hygiene of the school day. 
The proper balance between work and play. 
Provision for big muscle activity out of doors. 


A foundation of sound principles to build character and lay the foundations 
of good citizenship through practice in good sportsmanship, 

Submerging the competitive idea to group play. 

Developing the best use of the body, with the end of teaching co-ordination of 
the powers, physical, mental and emotional. 

Wise use of the leisure time. 
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HEALTH PROGRAM WORK 
How Newton, Mass., Has Done It 


SCHOOL 
A health 
program 


can be perfect 
in outline and 
theory, and yet, 
if it has not the 
breath of life in 
the vital interest 
of teachers, it 
fails to work. 
One often hears 
of successful 
health programs 
in individual 
schools, but where 
there are co-ordi- 
nation and enthu- 
siasm throughout 
the schools of a 
whole communi- 
ty, it means that 
the teachers have 
caught the con- 





The Eight Fundamental 
Rules of Health 


A full bath more than once a 
week. 


Brushing the teeth at least once 
every day. 

Sleeping long hours with win- 
dows open. 


Drinking as much milk as pos- 
sible, but no coffee or tea. 


Eating some vegetables or fruit 
every day. 


Drinking at least four glasses 
of water a day. 


why Newton 
scored so high in 
these and other 
points, the reason 
sifted down to its 
health program, 
which had _ been 
working under 
full steam for 
some four years 
when the survey 
was made — five 
years now. And 
when one goes 
back of the school 
health program, 
one finds Miss 
Mabel C. Bragg, 
assistant superin- 
tendent of schools, 
who has done 
more than any 


other one person | 


to put life into 


tagion of health 
and that there 





Playing part of every day out 


the interpretation 


of health in the 
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When the re- survey it was dis- 

port of the eighty - covered that 


six Cities surveyed recently by the American 
Child Health Association began to show up 
the picture of the health activities in the 
medium-sized cities over the country, the 
facts showed that Newton, Massachusetts, 
stood first in the percentage of school chil- 
dren getting more than ten hours’ sleep 
nightly. Sixty per cent of the children in 
Newton were in bed before 8.15. Newton 
also ranked first for the highest percentage 
of milk drinking, and likewise for the low- 
est per cent of coffee consumed. 

When the facts were analyzed to find out 


Newton has a Playground Commission with 
an annual budget of $66,000. This pro- 
vides for nineteen well-equipped _ play- 
grounds, a director of long experience, an 
assistant director, and eighty-three play 
leaders. It is interesting to consider the 


probable influence of this service upon New- 
ton’s child population. 

“In Newton,” to quote from a comment 
of a Department of the Interior Bureau of | 
Education bulletin, “the seed of vitalized 
health teaching fell upon the fertile soil of 
a school system where the standard of gen- 
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eral teaching was exceptionally high. It has 
grown in the sunshine of administrative en- 
couragement and approval, tended by the 
close co-operation of principals and teachers, 
until its roots are now established firmly in 
the school life. There is promise of fruit a 
hundredfold, in the improved health habits 
of the individual children.” 

“Vitalized health teaching,” that is the 
term for the health work which has been 
inaugurated in Newton, and yet no term 
can describe the zest for health achievements 
which one finds expressed in an infinite 
number of ways in the schools of Newton— 
a zest that sends a whole townful of kiddies 
to bed early, observing the rules of health 
to the end that a transforming realization 
of health is taking place. 

Newton has caught the health germ, and 
it is working so effectively that nothing 
could check the impetus it has gained. For 
the reasons why it has worked so success- 
fully, one looks to the unflagging interest of 
Miss Bragg, who set it in motion, and to 
the fact that there is such close co-operation 
between the school and the home. 

At the very start of the program, parents 
were taken into the confidence of the teach- 
ers, a letter being sent to the homes explain- 


‘ ing the scope and purpose of the work. The 


eight fundamental rules of health were out- 
lined, and the parents were asked to co- 
operate with the children in carrying out 
these rules and in the effort to give the 
children a strong foundation for healthy 
living. Newton’s plan has been a cohesive 
one from the beginning, and in that lies 
much of the success of its effort. 

The starting point of health in every 
classroom in Newton is the scales. ‘They 
are used, not as a complete indication of 
health, but as a means of focusing attention 
upon the child’s development. In_prac- 
tically every classroom there is visualized in 
some form the health rating of every child. 
The results of monthly weighing and ex- 
amination are sent home on special report 
cards, and the records of each class are sent 
by the principals to the school department 
offices, where the records are studied and 
the progress watched and commended. 
The incentive to progress comes, therefore, 


both from within and without the school. 

Newton uses the white, blue and red 
divisions to make the status of weight more 
vivid. Children of normal weight, or 
slightly over, belong in the white group; 
those within ten per cent below, in the blue 
group; ten per cent or below fall in the 
red group. A chart of some kind, placed 
clearly within the eye line of the children, 
gives a composite and individual picture of 
the class weight record. 

In one room a blackboard has been con- 
verted into a meadow, and scattered through 
the meadow are little figures, each’ repre- 
senting a boy or girl in the class. The boys 
have kites and the girls have balloons, made 
of gay-colored paper. The height of the 
kite or balloon in the sky represents the 
weight record, and the aim is to fly the kite 
above the clouds. 

On the wall in another room is a see-saw, 
and on one side of the see-saw are the chil- 
dren in the white and blue groups and on 
the other the red groups. When a child 
graduates from one group to another, he 
transfers his paper representative from one 
side of the see-saw to the other. A hill with 
the children climbing up toward the flag at 
the top, a clock with the hours represented 
by pounds, a thermometer—devices, in fact, 
as varied as the imaginations of the children 
and teachers—indicate the rating of the 
children, and as the older grades are reached, 
more elaborate become the charts and ex- 
hibits. The weight record is recognized, 
however, merely as one of the incentives to 
which the children most easily respond. 

The teaching of health is a stimulating 
part of the day’s lessons. In every class- 
room there is some visual evidence of this 
teaching, usually in a health corner where 
the lessons learned leave their record in 
some dramatic form. First and second 
graders make doll houses, and the doll 
houses are equipped with bath rooms, with 
clean towels, soap and tooth brushes. The 
bedroom windows are open and the hours 
of sleep are carefully explained. The chil- 
dren play housekeeping and choose the 
meals that are best for them. 

Health rhymes are written in some of the 
classrooms and the best are collected into a 
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book. Health scrap-books are made, health 
stories told, health songs sung while the 
morning inspection is under way. In the 
art work, original posters which tell some 
phase of the health teaching are developed 
in amazing variety. Dramatics, domestic 
science, history—practically every subject in 
the course of study offers an opportunity for 
health teaching which is limited only by the 
ingenuity of the teacher. 

As an outcome of the health work in the 
Newton schools, mid-morning milk lunches, 
which originated first in one school, have 
been introduced into every elementary 
school, and all but a very small proportion 
of the children avail themselves of the lunch. 
Nutrition classes have been introduced in a 
number of the schools, where children se- 
lected by the school authorities go once a 
week, with a nurse always in attendance 
and a physician present every other week. 
There are also a number of open-air class- 
rooms which have been initiated at the re- 
quest of parents. 
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There is not space here to give more than 
a flash picture of how Newton makes its 
health program work. Radiating out from 
the interest and inspiration of Miss Bragg, 
assistant superintendent, the whole school 
system reflects not only a vision of health, 
but of health in its joyous and positive 
aspects. 

It is not so important to tell in detail 
what the Newton schools do, because, after 
all, inspiration must be original with every 
individual school and teacher; but there is 
great encouragement to be gained from the 
unified enthusiasm one finds in a whole com- 
munity and in the results of a school health 
program which register in facts such as 
those the survey has brought to light. School 
health work is so new that so far results 
have been. largely a matter of prophecy 
rather than actual measurement. ‘The big- 
gest, most far-reaching of all can never be 
measured, because they stretch like late 
shadows far ahead of us into the future of 
another generation. 





The Starting Point of Health 
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HOW THE HOME CAN HELP 
THE SCHOOL 


HE school is, after all, but the lesser 

part of the child’s total experience so 

far as time is concerned, and it is 
dificult to state what relative influence the 
school and the home exert on the child’s de- 
velopment. It is certain, however, that 
there are many home conditions which com- 
plicate immeasurably the school’s problems 
of health education. Some of these situ- 
ations are indicated in the following: 

1. The school may teach proper dietary 
principles and proper preparation of food, 
but in case the home diet is unwholesome, 
the influence of the school is at least in part 
nullified. 

2. The home is primarily responsible for 
the amount of sleep which the child takes, 
for the frequency of bathing, for the proper 
use of clothing, and other important health 
practices. 

3. The example set by the parents them- 
selves in the home may discourage the chil- 
dren from practicing health habits. 

4. Lack of co-operation in the homes 
makes the control of communicable diseases 
more difficult, and teaches the child to dis- 
regard school and civic regulations regard- 
ing quarantine, exclusion from school, etc. 

These problems make it evident that to 
be completely effective, a program of health 
education must include some plan for co- 
operation of home and school. 

The attempts to solve this difficulty have 
been few. Suggested plans which have been 
used in some places are: 

1. A monthly or quarterly report is sent 
to the parents regarding the child’s condi- 
tion of health. “Follow-up” methods are 
used, when a reported health defect is left 
unattended, to call the attention of the par- 
ents to the needed correction. This report 
may include a statement indicating the 
health habits which the. child fails to ob- 
serve. 

2. The “home project” in which the 
problem given the child is to be worked out 


at home, is another method. Planning and 
carrying out a week’s marketing for the 
home is an example of such a project. 

3. The visiting of the school nurse in the 
homes may be one of the most effective ways 
of establishing a spirit of co-operation. 

4. Parent-Teacher Associations also offer 
opportunities for enlisting the aid of the 
parents. In one school, the parents’ asso- 
ciation prepared a booklet dealing with the 
health of the school child, which contained 
recommendations for the health, care and 
conduct of their children, and members of 
this parents’ association were advised to fol- 
low the recommendations of the booklet. 

Because they had themselves been respon- 
sible for preparing and publishing the rec- 
ommendations, the parents were interested 
and willing to follow the suggestions which 
were made. Mothercraft classes for the 
study of children, their care and education, 
might be organized through clubs, Parent- 
Teacher Associations, Sunday schools and 
churches. ‘The education of parents for 
their duties in the care of children is most 
necessary in order to gain the full co-opera- 
tion of home and school. 

5. The support of the parents and their 
active interest is much more easily main- 
tained when the local health agencies, the 
school and the home are all working to- 
gether in the interest of child health. 

In one county in a western state, the 
teachers, the Parent-Teacher Association, 
the Anti-Tuberculosis League and the Ex- 
tension Service have co-operated to carry 
through a program of nutrition classes for 
underweight children, and public talks and 
lectures by a_ specialist. The nutrition 
classes for the children were carried on by 
local women after a brief training (two to 
five meetings) by the one specialist. ‘These 
local leaders were secured through the Par- 
ent-Teacher Association, through the Farm 
Bureau, the Red Cross, and some school 
boards. By this method work was carried 
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on in twenty-seven communities with 485 
children enrolled. Of these, 376 made 
more than the normal gain for the period, 
and 97 attained their normal weight. It 
was reported that 277 families adopted the 
suggestions of the class. 

This is a splendid example of the results 
that may be secured by active co-operation 


of home and school. 

6. Visits of the teachers to the homes also 
do much to further co-operation. 

(Reproduced from “Health Education: 
Program for Public Schools and Teacher 
Training Institutions,” report of the Joint 
Committee on Health Problems in Educa- 
tion. ) 


Training in Health Habits 


ERBERT R. STOLZ, 
H M.D., state su- 
pervisor of phys- 


ical education for Cali- 
fornia, says in his excel- 
lent “Manual of Health 
Supervision and Instruc- 
tion” for the elementary 
schools of California: 

“The formation of a health habit depends 
upon three things: 

“Doing the thing, rather than talking 
about it. 

“Doing it repeatedly over a considerable 
period of time. 

“Gaining distinct satisfaction from what 
is done, or suffering distinct dissatisfaction 
when it is not done. 

“No amount of attractive propaganda for 
health can relieve the teacher of the respon- 
sibility of using school situations in wh’ h 
children can actually practice health habits 
day in and day out over a period of years. 
Health posters and scrap books, health plays 
and health rhymes, health competitions and 
awards, must be ‘recognized as providing 
interesting information about health and as 
devices to temporarily supply the satisfac- 
tion necessary to habit formation. As such 
they serve a useful purpose, but they should 
not be used as camouflage to save the teacher 
from the undramatic duty of patiently and 
tactfully enforcing the school and daily per- 
formance of such acts as are outlined below 
in relation to routine school procedures. 





“In the daily morning inspection, empha- 
sis should be placed on the idea that every 
pupil should look his best and feel his best 
preparatory for the day’s work. Inspect one 
row of pupils at a time, with the row stand- 
ing while the balance of the class is seated. 
Pass close to each pupil and observe: 


Posture. 

Neatness of dress. 

Condition of finger nails. 
Cleanliness of face and hands. 
Cleanliness of teeth. 


“If the posture is faulty, try to correct it 
so that at least once each school day the 
pupil may get the feel of standing cor- 
rectly. 

“It is better not to use the morning in- 
spection as a basis for competition between 
individuals or between rows, because per- 
sonal cleanliness and good posture can be 
made satisfying in themselves to the great 
majority of children, and in the very nature 
of the inspection there is so much implicit 
competition that organization of rivalry 
would serve no useful end in the long run. 

“In requiring the children to stand prop- 
erly, wash their hands and clean their nails, 
the teacher should always suggest the action 
as a matter of course—never as a punish- 
ment. 

“The inspection will not be a success un- 
less the teacher smiles in approval at those 
who are clean and in good-humored under- 
standing of those who are not.” 


“In the matter of health, as in many other things, it is more important to know 
which way a child is going than it is to know where he is at any given time.” 


—Herbert R. Stolz, M.D. 
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Health the Whole Day Through 


HIS is an actual program used in the 
third grade of a progressive New Jer- 
sey school, showing how health vita- 

lizes the whole school day: 

Before school opens, see to proper ar- 
rangement of light and ventilation. 

8.45—8.55. Social Science. © Remark 
prevailing wind and what it indicates. _ Dis- 
cuss proper indoor temperature. Discuss 
usual flowers brought in by children. Show 
new set of bird pictures just arrived and see 
how many are familiar. Stimulate vital 
interest in the beautitul things out of doors. 

8.55—9.05. Regular class inspection of 
teeth and nails, and choosing of inspector 
for remainder of week. 

9.05—9.45. Arithmetic. As one feature 
of the work dictate the prices of different 
desirable foods, such as milk, bread and but- 
ter, fruit and vegetables, and add. 

9.45—10.05. Primary assembly (person- 
ally conducted). See that chapel windows 
are open before school. Program consists 
of parts of Psalm 147; The Lord’s Prayer; 
song of thanksgiving, “For Flowers That 
Bloom About Our Feet”; “Sweet and 
Low”; group of spring songs: “Wind- 
flower,” “Dandelion,” “Garden Song.” 
Children stand for relaxation and sing. “Sil- 
ver Moon.” During Victrola record have 
as many children as possible “sleep”’ ; that is, 
listen with eyes closed and in relaxed posi- 
tions. Children stand for Flag Salute and 
Flag Song. Two children who have been 
sitting very nicely chosen for color guard. 
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10.10—10.30. Physical training, with a 
real game involving use of large muscles. 

10.30—10.50. Distribution of milk, with 
a reminder that we must maintain our rec- 
ord as the “Champion Milk Drinkers of 
Lincoln School.” Spelling. Compliment 
good postures and indirectly gain others. 

10.50—11.30. Reading. Bring out any 
little health points that may appear in the 
stories read. Children criticize posture of 
child reading orally, remembering that criti- 
cism is to be constructive. 

1.00—1.25. Music. Should be the 
pleasantest period of the day. Song to be 
taught is a setting of Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s poem, “Singing” : 

Emphasize the joy in the song. 

1.25—1.45. Penmanship. Another em- 
phasis on posture, but the children quite 
pride themselves on their straight backs 
while writing. 

1.45—2.05. Language. Children com- 
pose and dictate a letter to a child who has 
been ill, telling her what to do in order to 
regain her health. Teacher writes letter 
on the blackboard. This was very success- 
ful and apparently an interesting lesson. 

2.00—2.15. Outdoor recess; free play. 

2.20—2.45. Social Science. Review cli- 
matic conditions in jungle. (In discussion 
of rhinoceros food—green things—a child 
said, “He ought to be healthy.’ ) 

2.45—3.10. Manual Arts. Sorting and 


pasting pictures in individual health scrap 
books. 




































Courtesy of U. S. Bureau of Education 


The Lunch Hour at School 
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Lhe Look Page 


BY WINNIFRED KING RUGG 


OOKS, more books and _ still 

books, keep coming to help boys get 

the right kind of a job. In Choosing 
the Right Career, (Appleton, $1.50), Ed- 
ward D. Toland, who is a teacher in St. 
Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., has put into 
book form some lectures which he gave 
his pupils for their vocational guidance. He 
writes as he would talk to boys, informally, 
practically, with the definite, hard and fast 
exposition of the subject that boys demand. 
Some nineteen different careers are held up 
for examination, all of a kind suited to boys 
of the select preparatory school type. It is 
significant of the nature of his audience 
that Mr. Toland sometimes says, “This or 
that pursuit (farming or country journal- 
ism, for instance) is an ideal occupation for 
a man who is not entirely dependent on his 
earnings for a livelihood.” 

Mr. Toland warns boys away from the 
professions unless they have a strong bent 
toward one of them. When in doubt, choose 
business, is his advice. Next to business 
comes advertising and private secretaryship, 
both’ not over-crowded as yet, he says, and 
the latter a stepping-stone to business ad- 
vancement. ‘There is a great amount of 
sound information in this little book, not 
only about various lines of work, but about 
the fundamentals of economics and general 
business principles. A boy who read this 
book and followed its advice would be mak- 
ing a step toward success, albeit a pretty 


thoroughly utilitarian success. 
* * * * 


more 


A new printing has just been made of 
Helen Parkhurst’s Education on the Dalton 
Plan, (E. P. Dutton & Co., $2.00), which 
first came out about three years ago. It 
outlines the principles and the application of 
the Dalton Laboratory Plan. 

_ Most of us know that the plan, originated 
by Miss Parkhurst, has been put in opera- 
tion in many schools in this country and 
much more extensively in England. Japan 
is enthusiastic over it and Chinese educators 


invited Miss Parkhurst to lecture about her 
project in that country this spring. 

The Dalton Plan—so named from the 
High School of Dalton, Mass., where, 
thanks to Mrs. W. Murray Crane, the 
project was applied—means turning the 
school into a laboratory in which children 
do their work in their own way and largely 
in their own time. The pupil is assigned 
a given amount of work to be done in a 
month on a given number of subjects, but 
the way in which he is to do that work is 
left to him. He studies mathematics when 
he feels interested in that subject. When 
he tires of it he goes to another laboratory 
and studies another subject freely, in co-op- 
eration and in communication with other 
pupils. There is no restraint except his own 
interest, but because he is interested he 
works earnestly. He has, however, a defin- 
ite “graph” for checking up his attainment 
and he cannot go on with one subject until 
the assignments in all subjects for the month 
are completed. 

There is no space here for the arguments 
for and against the plan. That has been 
fought out in many educational magazines. 
Miss Parkhurst’s exposition of her plan is 
fascinating and her book could well form 
the nucleus of a season’s study for a group 
of mothers or teachers. ‘The ideal of the 
originator of the plan appeals to the imagin- 
ation; namely, to “create fearless human 
beings.” This she purposes to do by help- 
ing them to self-discipline and experience. 

* * * * 

The fifteenth edition of Louis Fischer’s 
Health-Care of the Baby (Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co., $1.00) contains some important 
revisions, especially in regard to food form- 
ulas and directions for feeding. Modern 


methods aim at construction of bone, muscle 
and teeth. Less sugar and starch and more 
protein, more milk and less water, and the 
use of concentrated foods are among the 
changes which have come about during 
the past ten years. 
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The Road to Understanding 





ROBABLY every 

thoughtful parent 

has come to feel 
that what he wishes 
more than anything else 
in his relations with his its 
children is understand- 
ing. Johnny and Mary 
are continual puzzles in 
their capricious beha- 
vior, their varying moods, 
their occasional untruths 


and disobediences. If the 


new 


York City. 


available. 
tails. 





The Parent, the Teacher 
and the Child 


A conference on parenthood, 
responsibilities, 
problems and new opportunities, 
will be held from October 27 to 
29 at the Hotel Waldorf, New 
Following the con- 
ference, an institute will be held 
upon the technique of conducting 
study groups and the material 
See page 53 for de- 


gists are finding out that 
the genius of the excep- 
tional child can be de- 
tected early and can be 
developed; and that the 
early years of a child de- 
termine to a large extent 
the trend of his life. 

It is upon mothers, 
especially, that the bur- 
den of understanding 
rests, for it is they who 
spend most of the time 


new 








parent could only get 
back into the world of the children, could 
only see the workings of their minds and 
guess what they are thinking about! But 
the world of childhood seems so far away 
that grown-ups are often ignorant intruders. 
Too often they take arbitrary action and 
widen the breach between them and their 
children. Antagonisms arise, childish de- 
ceits enter in, and the chance for friendship 
and comradeship is lost. 

Modern times, with the speeding up due 
to the automobile, the radio and other me- 
chanical inventions, have made a new and 
more complex world for the child to face. 
But, fortunately, science has been busily at 
work in the field of child welfare, making 
astounding discoveries as to the ways of in- 
suring good health and the deeper psychol- 
ogy underlying many childish fears and 
naughtinesses. Psychiatrists are making the 
discovery that delinquency is often a patho- 
logical condition which can sometimes be 
cured by adjustments at home. Psycholo- 
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with the children. Much 
of the knowledge which scientists are 
digging up would be practical to the 
average mother and would help her meet 
many a problem, could it only be made 
available. For years groups of women, or- 
ganized under different auspices, have been 
earnestly at work trying to get at and assim- 
ilate this new knowledge as fast as it ap- 
peared. The Child Study Association of 
America, Inc., is one of the agencies which 
have organized such groups, and its special 
contribution has been in finding ways to 
organize and present material for study. 
Part of its experience with study groups has 
been crystallized in a book, “Outlines of 
Child Study,” which deals with fifty sub- 
jects relating to child life, with an introduc- 
tion to each summing up the status of pres- 
ent-day knowledge regarding that subject. 
References are given to authoritative sources 
which are classified as popular, technical 
and non-technical. 
From time immemorial mothers have met 
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informally to exchange ideas regarding the 
bringing up of children, over the back-yard 
fence or at the sewing circle. The study 
group takes advantage of this natural pool- 
ing of interests and, in addition, makes the 
findings of scientists more accessible by di- 
viding the work of consulting them among 
its members and then permitting all to share 
the results. 

It is a simple matter to start and carry on 
a study group. From five to twenty moth- 
ers meet, choose their leader, and talk over 
their course of study. The particular phase 
of child study they choose to take up will 
depend largely upon the prevailing interests 
of the group. If most of the mothers have 
younger children, attention will be centered 
on the problems and interests of infancy and 
early childhood. If the children are older, 
adolescence will be the subject studied. 

After the general topic for the season is 
chosen—it may be child study in general if 
the interests of the group are too varied to 
agree upon any particular age—the topic is 
subdivided into sections, and at least one, 
sometimes two meetings are given to a sec- 
tion. 

Suppose, for instance, that the subject 
chosen is Adolescence. Some of the sub- 
topics will probably be Ambitions and 
Ideals, Clubs and Gangs, Fighting, Choos- 
ing an Occupation, the Physical Changes 
of Adolescence, Training in Social Respon- 
sibility, etc. The subject matter for each 
meeting should be narrowed down so that 
it can be fairly exhaustively covered, and 
interest in the meetings will be heightened 
if there is a logical connection between 
them, thus giving unity to the whole year’s 
program. 

Much of the success of the work depends, 
of course, upon the leader. She must be 
keenly interested in the topics chosen and 
must know the interests and abilities of the 
different members of the group. One of 
the most efficient ways of conducting a 
meeting is to give assignments in advance 
to two or three members who will then 
cover certain authorities, make a clear ab- 
stract of the opinion of each as to the mat- 
ter at hand, and present it at the meeting. 
The abstract, of course, doesn’t have to be 


a work of literature; but it should state 
clearly and impartially the view of the au. 
thority quoted. Then the meeting is thrown 
open to discussion so that the members can 
interpret their own experiences in the light 
of the new knowledge gained and can raise 
questions still unanswered. 

Even though the papers are all that they 
should be, the meeting may fail unless the 
members as a whole have done their share 
of studying and thinking, so that the dis- 
cussion may be based on fact and may be 
intelligent. Here also will be shown the 
genius of the leader. Naturally there will 
be many things to guard against. Personali- 
ties, prejudices, hostility to new ideas, must 
be delicately handled. Time must not be 
wasted in discussion that merely goes round 
in acircle. The leader must not forget that 
there is an accepted body of fact concerning 
the subject, and she should be ready to refer 
to it when the discussion seems to be going 
afield. Seeming contradictions must be 
carefully considered; often it will be pos- 
sible to reconcile them. 

The success of the meeting, then, depends 
not upon the faultless form of the papers 
or the finished treatment of the subject, but 
upon the degree to which a live, fruitful 
discussion is inspired and new truths are 
brought out. It means a good deal when 
a group of mothers can be brought to con- 
sider their problems impersonally and to 
pool their practical knowledge in the light 
of expert theory. 

Up to the present time, fathers have taken 
a more or less indirect part in the discus- 
sions. Their opinions have been quoted and 
often, as the preparation of an assignment 
for a child study group becomes a live issue 
in the home, the father is called upon to 
contribute advice and suggestions. But thisis 
not enough. Fathers are coming more and 
more to share directly in the study groups, 
and special evening groups which appeal to 
both parents were started in many places. 

In the midst of the present-day pessimism 
as to the efficacy of the home, the earnest 
efforts of these groups of parents to “think 
around” their jobs as home makers and 
child guiders is one of the hopeful signs of 
modern times. 
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Suggested Outline for a Study of Obedience 


the questions are to be sought in a careful consideration of the reading done, 


| TYPICAL treatment of a subject for one meeting of a study group. Answers to 


which should be continually checked up by practical experience. 


When and why is obedience necessary ? 


a. To safeguard the health, safety and general conduct of young children. 


b. To help the child form useful habits. 


What are the dangers of obedience? 


a. Too complete submission to the will of others may lead to the formation 


of an inferiority complex. 


b. Responsibility, discretion and initiative may be weakened. 
c. A conflict between action and purpose may result. 
How can the child’s co-operation be secured ? 


a. By getting his confidence. 


b. By achieving a mutual understanding and community of aims. 
c. By discussing matters with him wherever possible instead of intruding sud- 
denly upon the child’s own plans. 
d. By refraining from issuing unnecessary, arbitrary or thoughtless commands. 
References: Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Mothers and Children; Sidonie M. Gruen- 
berg, Your Child Today and Tomorrow; H. Crichton Miller, The New Psychology 
and the Parent; Clara D. Pierson, Living With Our Children. 


The Kind of Obedience We Want 


BY CECILE PILPEL 


HERE are, of course, many kinds of 

obedience, but there is only one de- 

sirable kind—the obedience that will 
make not only happy parents, but also self- 
respecting young men and women. ‘There 
have always been fathers and mothers who 
have known—as it were, intuitively—how 
to bring about such a situation; but. there 
have been too few. Most of us must de- 
liberately set about to learn the best pro- 
cedure. 

The time to begin is while the child is in 
the cradle. At this stage of utter depend- 
ence, the method of getting the right sort of 
obedience is through regularity. Regularity 
in observing meal-time, bath-time, sleeping- 
time, play-time—all this means building up 
faith in you; and on faith in you depends 
obedience. The little baby, to be sure, does 
not know what time it is, but it does feel 
vaguely that its life is being attended to in 
some rhythmical way. If that rhythm is 
not disturbed, the child will gradually come 
to feel that there is some one on whom it 
can rely. 


GET YOUR CHILD’S CONFIDENCE 


Establish that feeling of confidence dur- 
ing infancy, and the growing child will fol- 
low your suggestions. There will then be 
no need of asking for obedience. As the 
child develops, we want it consciously to 
accept our guidance; we want to help it to 
learn, slowly but surely, to act according to 
its own best light, to obey the dictates of 
its own enlightened conscience. 

How often, though, after carefully and 
regularly attending to all the baby’s needs, 
we lose its confidence by foolish, thoughtless 
acts. How often do we see a mother slip 
slyly out of the room because she knows that 
the little child will cry if it observes her 
exit. Instead of thus weakening the faith 
which the child has had in her and starting 
him on the road to disobedience, she must 
help the child at this early period to find 
interests outside his mcther’s companionship. 

Again, mothers think it necessary to tell 
little children exactly what will be done 
tomorrow and next week, and when, for 
some perfectly good reason, that program 
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cannot be carried out, the child’s confidence 
is shaken. It is much better for the little 
child to take on the spur of the moment 
those pleasures which are outside routine. 
When the child grows older and can better 
understand reasons for postponement and 
change, there will be no likelihood of mis- 
understanding. Nor do we, later on, have 
to manufacture these disappointments for 
the good of children’s souls, as some people 
seem to think. A rainstorm coming on the 
day set for a May party will teach the child 
that there are laws the human being has to 
accept because no one can change them. 


BUILD HABITS PATIENTLY 


It is also important, if we are to achieve 
our aim, to remember that the child is con- 
stantly growing; that he has to develop 
new habits and drop old ones, and that the 
lasting habits have to be built up slowly 
and patiently. Cleanliness, for instance: 
Rules are often laid down which, because 
they disregard the nature of the child, are 
bound to be broken. ‘Then we call the 
child disobedient. The boy, for example, 
who is far more interested in working on 
his radio than in having clean hands, will 
disobey by coming to the table unwashed ; 
but why call such carelessness disobedience ? 
Is it not better, perhaps, to have a child who 
can lose himself in his interest than one who 
can drop anything at a flash to attend to 
his toilet? Why work so hard for a habit 
which will come of itself if the environment 
is favorable? Besides, the boy very soon 
will spruce up and wash behind his ears 
when he wants to impress his first best girl. 
Quietly but firmly ask him to wash up, even 
if you have to do*it every day for a while. 
Children can be made to realize that clean- 
liness means health and that from the zs- 
thetic point of view, too, they owe that 
much, if not to themselves, at least to the 
others at the table. 

Another important step in the right direc- 
tion consists in getting and keeping the 
child’s respect. We cannot get obedience 
where we are not respected, and we cannot 
attain respect if we do not show any. How 


often do we call a little child to us, regard- 
less of what he may be doing, regardless, 
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even, of whether the child comes, for very 
often we change our minds as soon as the 
call has left our lips. That kind of mother 
the little three-year-old girl must have had 
who, asked how often she had heard the 
call, answered unblushingly, “Three times.” 
She had learned thus early that her mother’s 
calls did not necessarily mean anything. 


WHY DOES THE CHILD REBEL? 


Consider the disrespect we show to chil- 
dren by rudely breaking into their play, 
which is as serious to them as our work is 
to us. Proper respect for a child does not 
at all mean that he should be allowed to 
indulge every whim, but it does mean that 
you take the trouble to find out what your 
child is doing, and that you give him a few 
moments to make.a change from his interest 
to yours. The child who comes home from 
school eager to get at his work or play is 
often met at the door and sent right off on 
an errand. The mother is so full of her 
own interest that she does not consider the 
boy’s. Often he rebels—and why? Put 
yourself in his place; consider what it means 
to have your plans thwarted just as you 
are on the point of carrying them out. 
Wouldn’t it be better, in such a situation, 
to ask pleasantly what the boy’s plans are 
for the afternoon and then put in a request 
for whatever you want done? Children 
are reasonable and respond to fair treat- 
ment. If we only used better judgment, 
we should not have half the problems of 
disobedience and of consequent punishment. 


OBEDIENCE IN DANGER 


Some one will perhaps say, “How, then, 
will the child ever learn to obey quickly and 
suddenly in the case of an emergency like 
fire or other danger?” ‘The child who has 
not become callous to shrill calls or unrea- 
sonable demands will the more quickly rec- 
ognize the ‘sudden call of danger and will 
respond. 

One final warning: We must be very 
careful not to take advantage of the trust 
we build up. The child must learn to act 
for himself, must learn to use his own best 


judgment. We should refrain from impos- 
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ing our plans on the child just because we 
have succeeded in gaining his confidence. 
All through his growing period we must let 
him discuss plans and conditions which af- 
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him make the right choice. Only in that 
way can we bring about that eminently de- 
sirable relationship between parents and 
children which, based on obedience in child- 





fect him. Our part should be to help him 
see the situation in all its aspects, to help 


hood, makes all through life for love and 
mutual respect. 


A Conference on Parenthood 


HIS is the day of the parent. The teacher and the social worker have long had 

their innings in conferences and institutes from which they have come away with 

new strength and vision. ‘The parent too often has been isolated. His job, 
though difficult and important, has been considered a natural one for which he is 
trained by instinct, rather than a profession. 

So it is significant that the conference to be inaugurated this year from October 
26 to 28 at the Hotel Waldorf, in New York City, under the auspices of the Child 
Study Association of America, Inc., is to be a conference bearing primarily on the needs 
and problems of fathers and mothers. 

The child will of course be the center of attention—his adjustments, his education 
and his leisure. But the scope of the conference will broaden out to include many vital 
relationships—for instance, those of the parent and the family, the parent and educa- 
tion, the family and the community, and the teacher in her adaptation to the methods 
of newer education. 

Men and women eminent in the educational field are to lecture and lead in the 
discussions. ‘They include Dr. Bernard Glueck, psychiatrist; Dean J. E. Russell, 
Teachers’ College, New York City; Dr. Helen T. Woolley, Assistant Director of the 
Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, Mich.; Dr. Beatrice Hinkle, author of “The Re- 
creating of the Individual”; Dr. Miriam Van Waters, author of “Youth in Conflict” ; 
Dr. Ernest Groves, Dr. Leta S. Hollingworth, Dr. D. A. Thom, Dr. Julia Lathrop, 
and Dr. C. A. Coe. An invitation is issued to the public to attend. 


A PARENT-TRAINING INSTITUTE 

Another new and interesting experiment along the line of parental education will 
be an institute which will follow the conference immediately and will last from October 
29 to November 7. Here will take place a more intimate discussion of practical prob- 
lems relating to child training and development. Phantasies and fears will be taken up; 
adolescence and its trials; the wonders and hardships of the pre-school child; and the 
best methods for imparting necessary sex information. 

Those who attend the institute will have a chance to see how a child study group 
actually works out, for several demonstration groups will be conducted. In this 
graphic manner details of organization will be brought out and different types of 
material discussed. Methods which have been worked out by active study groups over 
thirty-five years of experience will be presented. 


CHILDREN’S CLINICS RUN BY PARENTS 
In addition, Dr. Bernard Glueck will describe how it is possible to organize a new 
kind of clinic—one which is to be run by parents themselves for the solving of some of 
the more intangible and difficult problems of childhood. 
The institute will be open at a nominal sum for those especially interested in the 
technique of parental education. Further particulars concerning either the conference 


or the institute can be obtained by writing to the Child Study Association of America, 
Inc., 242 West Seventy-sixth Street, New York City. 
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EDITORIAL 
S another school year looms up in the immediate foreground 
Ata we not reaffirm our faith in the Parent-Teacher move- 
ment, a movement so compelling that those who enter its ser- viele 
vice are forever after willing laborers in the field and cheerful am 
bearers of its principles? all t 
Shall we make this a part of our credo for the year 1925 begin- our | 
ning in September? the 
and \ 
I BELIEVE like 
That a Parent-Teacher Association should be con- i. 
cerned with all problems that relate to the wel- aay 
fare of the child in home, school and community. date 
That its great object should be to interest all peo- branc 
ple in all children and to link in common purpose fresh 
the home, the school, and all other educative forces acon 
in the life of the child, to work for his highest Ne 
good. i 
That it should learn first-hand all school condi- a 
tions and all town conditions affecting the child. else aj 
That it should encourage all influences and con- thing 
ditions which make for the growth and safety of 90 bu 
the child. isa 
That it should work actively to supply school and te 
community needs by creating a public sentiment hie 
which shall favor and provide good teachers, good stoppe 
school equipment and adequate recreation for states. 
leisure time. as to \ 
That it should give real service to the home by magaz 
training for parenthood and homemaking; and to 2 
er 


the school, by adding parent power to school 
power. 

That it should not be a means of entertainment, or 
charity or criticism of school authority, but a co- 
operative, non-political, non-sectarian, non-com- 

mercial effort to produce American citizens who ( 
shall be strong in body, alert in mind and sound 


in character, capable of perpetuating the best not ¢: 
which has been developed in our national life. i hy 
I BELIEVE ~ om 
That the principles which guide the Parent- -. 


Teacher Association are the embodiment of social -, 
. . . . . . e 
service, civic virtue and patriotism. M. S. M. ” 
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EDITORIAL 





E are so happy about our new cover 
that we want all our readers to 
rejoice with us. We have been 
plain and practical and—well, let us be 
honest, just a little dull, in our appearance 
all this long time, and now, to celebrate 
our twentieth birthday, we are putting on 
the “best dress” we have been planning 
and wanting for three long years. Do you 
like it? Please tell us what you think of 
it and of all the other changes. We think 
the artist has made something very interest- 
ing, for everyone is in the picture—the big 
national oak tree and the sturdy state 
branches and the vigorous twigs and the 
fresh green leaves and even the acorns, the 
accomplishments of the associations. 

News from the States. Only a word of 
change here, but what a difference it makes! 
A few years ago we had news of the states, 
sent in by a Press Chairman or by someone 
else appointed to the work, and then—some- 
thing happened. Perhaps the states became 
so busy at home that they had no time to 
write letters. Or perhaps they thought that 
“no news is good news” and that all the 
members of our big family did not need to 
hear from each other. At any rate the news 
stopped coming, and all we heard from the 
states was an occasional reproachful inquiry 
as to why their state never appeared in the 
magazine. So the Editor and the Publicity 
Manager had to do the best they could, 
gathering up items from Bulletins and now 


so she pushed further inquiry. 
astonishment. 





“Well,” said the little girl, “we’ve just got as far as the guzzinters.” 


and then receiving a story from some very 
live association, but they could not under- 
stand why the people who were doing the 
fine and helpful, definite things were not 
eager to tell other people about them. 
Now we are going to publish this year 
what is sent to us. When an association 
is doing something really worthwile, we 
want them to tell the story in five hundred 
words, in a way which will inspire other 
groups. We are going to print not more 
than sixteen of the best of these stories each 
month, and the writer of each accepted item 
or letter or story—it may be any one of the 
three—will receive a year’s subscription to 
CuiLp WELFaRE. If the writer is already 
a subscriber, the person to whom the maga- 
zine is to be sent may be designated. Ad- 
dress your letters to “State News,” Care of 
the magazine. Next month we shall have 
two other interesting announcements. 
Then we want to ask our readers for 
some co-operation. When you answer an 
advertisement in CHILD-WELFARE, please 
tell the advertiser. When you write to Dr. 
O’Shea, or the American Child Health As- 
sociation, or the Playground and Recreation 
Association, or Mr. Morgan, because of 
something which you read in the magazine, 
let them know where you saw it; it helps 
them and it helps us. We are just a big 
clearing house for the great forward move- 
ments of the day, and we want them to 


know it. M. W. R. 


The Guzzinters 


NCE an interested grown-up, seeking to make agreeable conversation with the 
very youthful daughter of a friend, asked her how far she had gone in school. 


This was 


not enlightening to‘the mature, and therefore somewhat sluggish, mind of the other; 
“Why, don’t you understand?” asked the child in 
“Tt’s like this: One guzzinter two twice; two guzzinter four twice. 
That’s the guzzinters.”” Just what children get out of the education carefully prepared 
for them by their elders is always a puzzle. 
in every day.—W hiting’s Column, Boston Herald. 


It is in our day under discussion; as it is 
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BY FLORENCE V. 


Office ‘Notes this month will necessarily be 
concerned with the conference courses given in 
Tennessee, Georgia and Pennsylvania. On 
June 9th the Executive Secretary left Washing- 
ton for Chattanooga, Tennessee, where she was 
met the next day by Mrs. Raymond Patterson, 
Chairman of the County Council and Mrs. 
Herman Ferger, State Legislative Chairman. 
After dinner at an attractive little “Coffee 
Shoppe” a long ride over most wonderful roads 
made one forget the intense heat. Early next 
morning Mrs. Hale, State President, arrived and 
at 9:20 Mrs. W. L. Brandon, District Chairman, 
came, and all proceeded to the University where 
a large classroom had been assigned as a meet- 
ing room for parent-teacher workers. Here for 
two of the warmest days Tennesseeans had ex- 
perienced this year, from 150 to 200 men and 
women met from 9:30 A. M. to 12:30 P. M., 
and from 2 to 5:30 P. M. Not once during 
those two days did anyone give the slightest in- 
dication of weariness or waning interest. How 
those people could listen to addresses on such 
stiling days was a mystery until one realized 
that it was all because of their vital interest in 
children. Excellent talks were given on the 
Health of the School Child, Some Problems of 
Youth, Our Girls, Reasons for and Value of a 
Parent-Teacher Association, Boy’s Work, and 
Rural Parent-Teacher Associations. The Presi- 
dent of the University, the President of Hamil- 
ton Parent-Teacher Association County Council 
and the President of the City Parent-Teacher 
Association Council, all gave addresses of wel- 
come. The members of the city and county 
councils worked splendidly together to make 
this conference a success. Afternoons were de- 
voted to round tables on such subjects as Prob- 
lems of Local Presidents, Programs—How to Or- 
ganize, and Legitimate Fields for Various Types 
of Associations. ; 

The local committee provided constant re- 
freshment in the form of ice water and ice-cold 
soft drinks, which were greatly appreciated. It 
seemed as though the whole city were interested 
in the conference, so many were the courtesies 
shown the visitors by different groups. Each 
day luncheon was served at the City Club. On 
Thursday afternoon the group was entertained 
at tea at Mrs. Ferger’s home. Friday night the 
presidents of the city and county council enter- 
tained for Mrs. Hale and Mrs. Watkins, and 
Saturday noon a luncheon was given the visit- 
tors at beautiful Signal Mountain Inn. A large 
number remained over for this function, and 
were richly rewarded by the beautiful trip up 
the mountain and the delightful hospitality of 
the Inn. From the time the visitors reached the 


city until cars took them to the station as they 
left for home, not one thing was left undone 
that would make their stay not only profitable 
but most pleasant. 
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WATKINS 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


On Monday, June 5, the conference opened 4 
the University of Tennessee in Nashville. Every 
day the thermometer had been creeping higher, 
and only the cool nights and the interest in the 
subject kept the workers going. 

Here Mrs. Eugene Crutcher, National His 
torian and Honorary State President, joined the 
group. On Monday, Tuesday, Thursday and 
Friday the conference held sessions only from 
9:30 A. M. to 12 M. On Wednesday an al} 
day district meeting was held. Here, again, the 
same intense and steady interest was shown op 
the part of the University and the parent 
teacher workers. Those participating in the 
conference were made to feel as though the 
were really at home at the university. Qh) 
Thursday Mrs. Hale, Mrs. Crutcher, and Mr 
Watkins were guests of honor at a charming 
luncheon at Whittle Springs. Every night ip 
Chattanooga and Knoxville some one came with 
a car to take the guests for a ride in the cod 
of the evening. It was gratifying to have Dr 
Morgan, President of the University, and Dr 
Thackston, Director of the Summer Session 
present at the last meeting to voice their plea 
ure at having the conference this year and 





ask for its repetition next year. One must no 
forget to mention the interesting afternoon spew 
at a meeting of the Parent-Teacher Associatia 
of the Belle Morris School in Knoxville. Her 
is a school where the association meets eve 
month in the year. Here, too, is a school wit 
six acres of ground, whereon the Parent-Teacher 
Association conducts a playground all summe, 
At one side of the lot is a teacherage and at th 
other side a house for a community center, bob 
of which have been built by the Parent-Teacher 
Association. The one is free of debt and th 
other is nearly paid for. There being no room 
in the school building for the kindergarten, ; 
meets in this charming community center bu 
ing. 

On Friday afternoon the Executive Secretan 
left Knoxville, convinced that in Tennessee 
workers are not only devoted to the work, 
are most efficiently conducting it. 

















ATHENS, GEORGIA 


After stopping over night in Atlanta, 
Watkins went on to Athens, Georgia, where, 
Monday, June 22, a three-weeks’ credit 
opened for the second year. Much work 
been done before, but now real teaching 
Every morning at 9:35, in Peabody Hall on 
University Campus, the first class met. At 10 
the second one assembled. At 11:15, dum 
Chapel hour, informal conferences were in 
der, and at 11:55 came the third class, 
was dismissed at 12:45. These groups 
composed of those registered for college or 
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cational credit or for the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation certificate given by the university to those 
who had earned it. On Thursday of the first 
week of the course, the State Board met in 
Athens in beautiful Memorial Hall on the cam- 
pus. Several members remained over to attend 
the classes on Friday. That afternoon Mrs. 
Bruce Carr Jones, National Chairman of Illit- 
eracy, took a party of three to Macon in her car. 
Have any of you ever ridden for one hundred 
miles through those wonderful Georgia peach 
orchards when the fruit was in its prime? 

The second week of the course there was such 
an insistent demand from the normal school stu- 
dents who could not attend the morning ses- 
sions, that arrangements were made for a two- 
hour class each afternoon. This méant five 
solid hours of teaching for the instructor. Dur- 
ing the last week of the course, the district 
meeting of Parent-Teacher Association workers 
was held in Memorial Hall, followed by the 
meetings of the Women’s Clubs. 

During these three weeks, twenty-nine per- 
sons secured credit or certificates and seventy- 
six visitors attended one or more sessions. Some 
of these visitors registered and remained for an 
entire week, others for three days. One asso- 
ciation president attended three sessions every 
day, or forty-five sessions in all, and at the 
same time kept house, cooked her meals, and 
cared for her children. At the close of the 
course she had not only attended the sessions 
but she had read the required chapters in seven 
books, had prepared and handed in eleven 
papers, and had earned the highest mark of any 
student in the final examination. That is what 
a real live “Parent-Teacher Association Worker” 
can do! Among those working for credit or cer- 
tificate were five school principals, three Parent- 
Teacher Association presidents, five Parent- 
Teacher Association workers, and nineteen 
teachers. Among the visitors were the State 
President, members of the State Board of Man- 
agers, district officers, city and county superin- 
tendents, teachers, and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation members. The course closed on July 10 
at 12:45 P. M. 

During the last week of the course Mrs. 
William Hutchinson, President of the Evelyn 
Jackson School of Music, Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation of Atlanta, attended several sessions. So 
far as the writer knows this is the first Parent- 
Teacher Association formed in a _ school of 
music. This group was organized in October, 
1924, with twenty-five members, and in No- 
vember, 1924, joined the State Branch. During 
the past year this group studied many ques- 
tions concerning children and music. Beside 
this they also studied the first book, “Fundamen- 
tals in Music,” by Gherkins, in a four-year 
music course of study by the National Music 
Association. Thirteen of the members took the 
examination on this book, and received the cer- 
tificate from the National Music Association. 
Besides all of this, the group studied musical 
appreciation, current events in the musical 
world, and the operas given in Atlanta in 1924 
by the Metropolitan Opera Company of New 
York. Next year they plan to study the second 
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book in the course of study of the National 
Music Association called “From Song to Sym- 
phony.” Think what it would mean if other 
cities could organize similar groups! How many 
music study groups are there in our thousands 
of Parent-Teacher Associations in the United 
States? Please send word to the National Office 
if there are any other similar groups now func- 
tioning. 





Do not forget the new pageant now ready for 
distribution from the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers at 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C., entitled, “Learning 
Through the Ages.” The price is 10 cents per 
copy, and the play is suitable for any Parent- 
Teacher Association group. 





The new edition of the Organization Hand- 
book and the National By-Laws as amended at 
the convention in Austin, Texas, in May, are 
now ready for distribution. Send for the num- 
ber you need to supply the members of your 
State Board and the president of every local 
association. ‘These also should be ordered from 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 





Last year Mrs. Alfred Dees, of Albany, Geor- 
gia, attended the course at the University of 
Georgia and received a certificate. Just before 
the State Convention, the Albany Parent- 
Teacher Council, under Mrs. Dees’ direction, 
prepared a playlet entitled, “Organizing a 
Parent-Teacher Association.” The foreword 
states, “This playlet may be used either as a 
play or to demonstrate the correct. method of 
procedure in organizing a Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation, or its outline may be followed in actual 
organization itself, in which case it is suggested 
that the several speeches be enlarged upon by 
the speakers of the occasion.” This playlet was 
given by the children of Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation workers at the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion evening in the University Chapel on July 
1, and was greatly enjoyed by the audience. 
Anyone desiring to know more about this play- 
let should write Mrs. Alfred Dees, Albany, 
Georgia. 





In November, 1924, the Georgia State College 
for Women at Milledgeville, issued a Bulletin 
on “The Nutrition of the Infant and the Pre- 
School Child,” by the Professor of Household 
Science in that institution. This is so good that 
every mother of a pre-school child should secure 
a copy. The sections are called: (1) Nutrition 
before birth; (2) Nutrition during the first 
year; (3) During the second year; (4) During 
the third and fourth years; (5) During the fifth 
and sixth years; (6) Getting ready for school. 
An excellent bibliography follows. 





When planning your programs for next year 
be sure to remember the new “Outline of Study 
for Pre-School! Circles,’ prepared by Mrs. Paul 
F. Cope, Missouri State Chairman of Pre-School 
Circles, printed by the National and now ready 
for distribution. Order from the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Parents and Teachers 


ALABAMA Has A FATHERS’ COUNCIL 


The School Improvement Association, later 
known as the Parent-Teacher Association, might 
be more appropriately called the Mother- 
Teacher Association, for the mothers and teach- 
ers are about the only ones who attend the 
meetings. The father’s time is so much taken 
up- with the great business of “making a living” 
that he seldom finds it possible to visit the school, 
and rarely gives educational problems a serious 
thought except -when he is asked to vote for 
bonds or some additional tax for school purposes. 
However, generally speaking, the men are genu- 
inely interested in the education of their chil- 
dren and are ready to do everything they can 
when they only understand. 

Despite woman suffrage and the overworked 
“rolling pin,” I take it, generally speaking, the 
husband is yet head of the house—though the 
writer will have to meekly confess he is an 
exception to this rule. But to say the least, the 
husband controls the purse strings, and this 
alone should make us give him respectful atten- 
tion. Certain it is we should do all in our power 
to get the facts pertaining to education over to 
the men as well as to the women. When it 
comes to education and religion, there has been 
too often in the past a spirit of “let the women 
do the work.” 

Last year, under the direction of a committee 
of mothers from the Parent-Teacher Association, 
an invitation was sent to every man who had a 
child in the Ullman School to attend a banquet 
for men only, to be held at the school. Seventy- 
five men came to this banquet, which was held 
at night. This was simply an effort to get the 
men interested and informed about the problems 
of their own school. The whole affair was well 
planned and unusually successful. In the en- 
thuiasm of the moment, one of the speakers sug- 
gested we ought to have a separate organiza- 
tion for the men similar to the Parent-Teacher 
Association for the mothers. After some dis- 
cussion, they proceeded to organize what they 
decided to call the Fathers’ Council. Soon after 
this the school was divided, and we lost some of 
our most enthusiastic fathers, but we have had 
two meetings since this first one. About thirty 
men were present at each of these meetings. 
The subject for discussion at the first one was 
“What's the Matter with the Birmingham 
Schools?” At the next, the “Platoon School” was 
the general subject. We are planning to have 
another meeting this spring, at which the sub- 
ject will be “Some of the Educational Problems 
of the State.” 

The Council has raised the money and 
equipped a rest and emergency room this year 
for the children and the teachers. 

This idea of a men’s organization in the 
school, in the light of our brief experience, seems 
to appeal to the men. 

C. P. UnpeRwoop, Principal, 
Ullman School, Birmingham, Ala. 


Fort WaAYNE’S PARENT-TEACHER EXHIBITS AT 
A COUNTY FAIR IN INDIANA 


The Parent-Teacher Councils of Fort Wayne 
and Allen County each year arrange an exhibit, 
showing the work accomplished by the various 
associations. The past two years this exhibit 
has been made at the Allen County Fair, where 
the workers have arranged an attractive booth 
with posters of the many associations on its 
walls. This year at the back was a large ban- 
ner with the inscription, “Fort Wayne and Allen 
County Parent-Teacher Associations.” 

The posters with their attractive colors made 
a pleasing display, in several cases the lettering 
being in the school colors. The posters told the 
story of the accomplishment throughout the year, 
Many splendid programs were given. There 
were talks by doctors who were specialists in 
their lines; lectures by a number of our promi- 
nent educators, as well as lectures on psychology 
and child welfare. 


The posters also told the story of the pur- 
chase of equipment for the schools, such as 
books, a stereopticon machine with views, moy- 
ing picture machines, Victrolas, pianos, band in- 
struments, rest-room equipment, and shrubbery 
to beautify the grounds. The money for these 
purposes was made by bake and candy sales, 
picture shows, rummage sales, and carnivals. 

Among other activities portrayed by the post- 
ers were Father and Son Nights, Mothers’ Par- 
ties, Christrhas and other parties given to the 
rooms securing the most members for their clubs, 
also parties given to eighth grade graduates. 

The Better Film Committee had a most attrac- 
tive poster, showing the screen stars who are 
most popular for children. Literature which told 
the story of the splendid work done by. this com- 
mittee in indorsing pictures in all the local 
theaters and publishing the indorsed lists was 
distributed. This gives to parents the advan- 
tage of knowing what pictures are most de- 
sirable for the youth of the city. 

Literature from both state and _ national 
Parent-Teacher Associations, explaining all 
phases of the work, was also distributed. 

Through the courtesy of one of the furniture 
dealers from the city, chairs, tables and a Vic- 
trola were furnished, which added much to the 
attractiveness of the booth and to the comfort 
of the visitors. 

All visitors were registered, and, as a result 
of the interest aroused by the exhibit, a number 
of new associations were organized. 

The Fort Wayne City Council has offered a 
silver loving cup to the association in the city 
securing the most CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE 
subscriptions, the cup to be awarded this fall. 

The Council has also offered two silver loving 
cups to the associations (or schools) submitting 


the best posters in the Safety Poster Contest. 


These cups will also be awarded in the fall. 
FiLoraA A. RITTER. 
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‘GETTING THINGs DonE IN GARDEN City, KANSAS 


Just one year ago a group of mothers in our 
church decided we did not fit in our class; the 
babies bothered the older folks, and our teacher 
was usually a man, which is very embarrassing 
to young mothers on some occasions. We or- 
ganized a class of our own, and invited more of 
our friends to come who had been staying away 
from church because of the class mentioned. We 
adopted a study book entitled, “Child Nature and 
Child Nurture,” by Porter St. John. We study 
the Bible lesson outlined in the “Home Quar- 
terly’; then we spend about ten minutes dis- 
cussing the problems of childhood as outlined in 
our study book. Sometimes there is a reference 
book given, and some one is given that book to 
study the text through the week and give the 
report on the next Sabbath, instead of the lesson 
in the study book. Great interest has developed 
and we feel quite proud of the undertaking. 

We have been working on civic questions 
which come in contact with our lives or our 
children’s. 

Last June our teacher supervised, or rather, 
led the churches in the city in holding a free 
child clinic. This clinic was held to find the 
condition of the health of our children under 
ten years, according to the standard set by the 
medical societies of this country, to find the 
over-weights, the under-weights, and the O. K. 
boys and girls. One hundred and forty-three 
children were examined by the city’s best and 
most wide-awake doctors. Their conditions 
were entered on a score card and given to the 
mother, and if a frail child was found, the 
mother was advised to consult her family physi- 
cian as to a remedy in time to overcome the 
defect. 

Three stars were used to promote enthusiasm. 
A gold star was given to the physically perfect 
child. A blue star showed the child was not 
quite up to standard, and a red star indicated 
more serious defects. 

When we first discussed this project in class, 
it was thought that we were going to get into 
great difficulty, but all the children’s divisions 
in the other churches were notified to send a 
committee to meet with the physicians on their 
regular meeting night. At the meeting it was 
found that the doctors were enthusiastic over 
such a move, and the time was set at that 
meeting and plans were made to get two films 
on child care. Motion pictures were shown in 
one of the churches, so the place was provided 
to display these pictures on two nights free to 
all whom we could interest in going to see them. 
They were sent out by the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, or Children’s Bureau, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and the Kansas State Board of 
Health. Every state would have to call on its 
State Board of Health to get the last picture, and 
it might not be the same as our state furnished, 
but they surely all have such personal interest 
in child welfare. These films cost nothing but 
the express to and from the health centers, and 
we found them very interesting. Many mothers 
are very grateful, indeed, to have found a defect 
at a date in advance of a serious illness, and we 
felt so pleased over the number of children ex- 
amined that we are planning on making it a 
permanent institution. 
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We have our monthly teas in connection with 
our study class, and as almost all the mothers 
have subscribed for the CHILD WELFARE Maca- 
ZINE, its stories are read or referred to as help- 
ful in some of the difficulties that we encounter. 
It is one of our “lean-tos” for programs. At a 
recent meeting we had several invited guests, 
among them the kindergarten teacher. In a dis- 
cussion of current events, the milk problem was 
brought up and a committee was appointed to 
meet with the school board to try and get milk 
served to the pupils in the first four grades, but 
I, being a member of the class and a weekly 
reporter for a city paper, took down quite a bit 
of the conversation and published it in the next 
issue of the paper. Do you think we had to 
have that conference with the school board? I 
should say not! The paper came out on Friday, 
and on Monday the teachers announced that 
milk or a small lunch could be brought to school 
to be served at a stated time each morning. The 
milkman would deliver the milk in half-pint 
bottles, and the parents could pay the sum of 
sixty cents per month, as the kindergarten 
mothers had been doing the past two years, or 
the mothers could send it from home if they 
cared to. It worked very well, and so far but 
few mothers object to their children having the 
milk, and these furnish fruit or a light lunch. 
I will say we might have succeeded as well 
after a conference with the school board, but 
really the publicity of the desire brought about 
a quicker result and one which is working just 
as well. 

Every good move needs publicity, and your 
city editor is as eager to help as anybody in 
your whole town; tell him about it, and you will 
get results. I write for some of the state papers, 
and if we get our story in readable print, they 
are glad to publish it there. One thing is sure: 
nothing is accomplished by just bringing up a 
subject at a meeting and then letting it drop out 
of sight until the next one. 

Mrs. CRESsIE ZIRKLE. 


Two WASHINGTON PROJECTS 


Everett High School Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation is promoting two most worthy projects 
in their Art Scholarships and Student Aid Fund. 
In the case of the Art Scholarships, a committee 
is formed, teachers of piano, voice and expres- 
sion comprising the personnel. These artists 
contribute their own services and interest other 
instructors in subscribing service for stated les- 
son periods, by the year usually. Some of these 
teachers subscribe entire scholarships. A “try- 
out” is arranged by the music supervisor of the 
school. qualifications required by the student to 
compete being posted in the school. Finances 
are kept in the background until after a quiet 
investigation has been made as to the financial 
standing of the competitors, after which the 
scholarships are awarded to students of recog- 
nized worth and ability. Scholarship students 
gratefully assist at many of the Parent-Teacher 
programs. 

The Student Aid Committee secured the 
nucleus of this fund from the proceeds of a 
rummage sale, $50.00 being set aside for this 
project. A gift of $100.00 was received, and 
another $60.00 was realized from three one-act 
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plays by the school classes in English dramatics. 
The problem has been to discover the really 
needy and deserving students. Judgment and 
tact and eternal vigilance are the prime re- 
quisites, and some really splendid results have 
been attained. One over-worked girl without a 
father is loaned $5.00 per month indefinitely, 
without interest; a Christmas gift of $5.00 was 
made to a burdened boy; another boy who was 
about to drop out of school to work was brought 
back; a girl is being looked after, whose father 
is ill. The problem of employment for stu- 
dents is looming large, and must yet be worked 
out. Other needs in high school service are 
coming to the fore each day as the work pro- 
gresses, such as Mothers’ Committees to act with 
girls’ clubs in making high standards of conduct 
popular, and bring more mothers to know the 
great value of health and to study the peculiari- 
ties of the adolescent boy and girl.. Those most 
interested report a ready co-operation and a 
year rich in service and results. 


WENATCHEE HIGH SCHOOL 


Reports a year of steady.growth both in at- 
tendance and interest. The sympathetic rela- 
tions between parents and students has ap- 
proached the ideal! Students’ programs just 
preceding the regular Parent-Teacher meetings 
have added much to the success and joy of the 
work. The association considers one meeting in 
charge of the faculty and another under the 
direction of four senior students the best two of 
the year. “Visiting Day” was observed in Janu- 
ary, many parents availing themselves of the 
opportunity to witness the classes in actual op- 
eration. ‘Teachers are reported “one hundred 
per cent in membership and co-operation.” 


CENTRALIA HiGH SCHOOL 


The slogan for the year has been, “Popularity! 
Make Our Parent-Teacher Association Popular! 
Make Our Teachers Popular! Make Our School 
Popular!” A general get-acquainted meeting 
marked the opening of activities, at which time 
parents, teachers, school board, new superin- 
tendent and new principal met with one object 
in mind—child welfare. During the year the 
following subjects have been discussed: Juve- 
nile delinquency, causes and remedies; work of 
the high school by departments; needs of the 
school; value of education, and the privilege of 
a real Parent-Teacher talk by our state presi- 
dent. Community singing and music by the 
students has added much to the pleasure of the 
meetings. A “back-to-school” session drew out 
six hundred fathers and mothers. 


SUQUAMISH 


Reports an unusual year’s work. A happy 
combination of effort on the part of parents, 
teachers and students appears to have brought 
this about. The year opened with a community 
dinner to welcome the teachers, which laid the 
foundation for the ready co-operation which 
followed. Early in the fall plans were outlined 
for the erection of a much-needed play shed. 
To finance this objective, entertainments, one 
each month, were very successfully handled. 
Proceeds from these dinners, dances and pro- 
grams completely built the shed and in addition 
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put in $350 worth of equipment. 
community took entire charge of a well-planned 
“Dad’s Night” program with refreshments; the 
association sponsored garden and sewing clubs 
among the children; the eighth-grade graduates 
presented as a part of their work a framed por- 
trait of President Warren G. Harding to be 
used as an attendance award at the Parent. 
Teacher meetings. The group has studied par- 
ticularly Community Service and Recreation, 
Parental Responsibility, Health and Club Work, 


THE MAcON CONVENTION IN GEORGIA 


Organized motherhood met in Macon prelimi- 
nary to the State Education Association, in the 
convention of the Georgia Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. Unlike the teacher, the Georgia 
mother is concerned with the child from the 
cradle to maturity, and from the home in ever- 
widening circles, to any place a child may wan- 
der. In time past she stood on the threshold, 
and knew only to wring her hands when the 
world reached out in greed to take her young, 
But today, witness the Macon convention, organ- 
ized motherhood knows what is going on in the 
community, and is studiously, patiently and loy- 
ingly making the paths straight. 

These mothers representing over 400 school 
communities in Georgia spent three days study- 
ing the needs of childhood, and laying their 
plans for another year’s onward march in 
defense. One could not help being impressed 
with the breadth of understanding, the thor- 
oughness. of committee work, the usefulness of 
service, the absence of weak sentimentality and 
the presence of deepest sympathy. 

It was fitting that the president, Mrs. Fred 
Wessels, of Savannah, should ring the message 
of the home, calling upon the Georgia parent to 
re-establish the spiritual forces in the center of 
the mother’s domain; and that our Governor's 
lady, Mrs. Clifford Walker, should come with 
her practical program of parenthood training, 
in which Georgia will soon lead the world. And 
then followed expert consideration of the fune- 
tions of the home—economics, thrift, recreation, 
hygiene, nutrition, reading, moral standards, 
and home education, practical presentations by 
Georgia mothers which would have done credit 
to professional experts in these fields. 

But it was fun to watch them step out into 
the community. See them tackle the law, for 
they would that it should protect the least of 
these, their little ones. See them applying the 
most scientific principles of service, not paupet- 
ism, for the family in need. Watch them go 
after buildings that are fire traps, moving pic- 
tures that are moral hazards, and the other com- 
munity problems—not with blind condemnation, 
but scientific analysis, and first steps first. 

Then when they got into the school, did you 
hear any talk about “back to the three R’s?” 
While our men are still in the dark ages of 
education, condemning the “frills” in the schools 
these women were unconscious of their walking 
with the leaders of educational thought as they 
discussed kindergartens, humane education, 


visual education, physical education, music and 
art. 

But they did not forget that Georgia is fifteen 
per cent illiterate, and that the government - 
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which determines their children’s destiny is sub- 
ject to the ignorant judgment of voters who can 
neither read nor write. “Democracy vs. Illit- 
eracy’ was the theme of the convention, and 
they had the “Moonlight Lady,” Mrs. Cora 


‘Wilson Stewart, to give them the ammunition 


with which they propose to abolish illiteracy in 
Georgia by 1930. 

One cannot despair of a state with such moth- 
ers. The leaven of Macon is working in four 
hundred communities. There is no power un- 
der heaven to equal organized motherhood when 
it becomes intelligent and militant. 

The state organization is the strength and 
hope of this great army. Fortunate again is 
Georgia in the capacity and devotion of the state 
staf. Built up through recent administrations, 
it has now reached the point where it can ac- 
complish anything it sets its hands to do. 

The rapid organization of local associations 
in nearly every county in this great state more 
than trebles the duties of state officers and com- 
mittee chairmen, if they are to render these 
locals the needed assistance and guidance. Their 
greatest handicap is the small amount of money 
they have to spend. We would like to prophesy 
that the next great forward movement will be 
the raising of an endowment fund in a short 
campaign which will put into the hands of these 
devoted state officers the means to knit their 
forces into closer formation. 

Burr BLACKBURN, 
Executive Secretary, Georgia Council 
of Social Agencies. 


Kansas Is WoRKING FOR JUVENILE PROTECTION 


Last year the Juvenile Protection Committee 
of the Parent-Teacher Association, after serious 
thought, determined that the only method by 
which dependent and delinquent children, 
brought before probate or juvenile courts, could 
be properly protected would be through Courts 
of Domestic Relations. The establishment of 
such courts would, without doubt, materially re- 
duce the ninety per cent of delinquency in chil- 
dren resulting from broken homes. 

The state chairman of this committee assisted 
by the district chairmen, launched an educa- 
tional program whose object was to acquaint 
the women of Kansas as to the needs of these 
courts and to ask them to assist us by sending 
to the chairman for literature to pass on to other 
groups of women. During the past year the re- 
sponse from the women of the state has indeed 
been favorable; and in order to more rapidly 
teach all women, the committee has written to 
the W. C. T. U., the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs and League of Women Voters, 
asking endorsement of the plan and assistance in 
forming Speakers’ Bureaus so that the proposed 
establishment of Courts of Domestic Relations 
thay be presented to all members of these or- 
ganizations throughout the state. This plan 
will reach a greater number of women who are 
in sympathy with the unfortunate children of 
this state, and who will work for the better pro- 
tection of such children. When the bill is finally 
drafted and agreed upon, there will be no fear 
of defeat as Kansas women in favor of the bill 
will have materially increased in numbers, and 


will have become thoroughly prepared to work 


for it, 
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The Wichita Parent-Teacher Council is the 
clearing house for twenty-nine local associations. 
When one more school decides to organize, 
Wichita will boast 100 per cent membership. 
Aside from the many varied projects of the in- 
dividual associations several city-wide move- 
ments have been sponsored by the council, each 
of which has brought results. A big Founders’ 
Day program given in the senior high audi- 
torium when the twenty-eight presidents lighted 
the twenty-eight candles and gave their birthday 
gifts, and when Dr. Kurtz, of McPherson Col- 
lege, gave the rousing address, was one fea- 
ture. A health contest was held in which a pic- 
tire was the prize for the room which showed 
the best health program in the city. It stirred 
much interest and produced real results. The 
Colonial Art exhibit was dated over the city, 
and the money taken in by the small admission 
was put back into pictures. Aside from the in- 
creased interest in the masters, about $1,000 was 
put into pictures for various rooms. The Coun- 
cil equipped the home economics department of 
the intermediate schools with a doll and layette 
for that part of the work which taught the care 
of babies. The Council helped buy badges for 
athletic contest work and took up city-wide plans 
for parent training classes for next fall. One 
thousand Parent-Teacher Association members 
were added during the year, and fathers are at- 
tending even afternoon meetings at times. 

A Better Films Committee was appointed to 
co-operate with local theatre exhibitors. Among 
other things they planned the chaperoning of 
Saturday morning movies for children. This 
was an effort to substitute suitable pictures for 
the less desirable. 


GRAND CANYON—A BiG ASSOCIATION IN A SMALL 
CoMMUNITY 


If intimate contact with the lives of great 
men inspires heroic deeds, perhaps also close 
association with great natural wonders has an 
equally inspiring effect. 

In northern Arizona there exists one of na- 
ture’s grandest and most sublime spectacles of 
which, though volumes have been written, no 
pen has yet been able to give an adequate de- 
scription—the Grand Canyon of the Colorado 
River. 

Perched on the south rim of this mighty chasm 
is the little village of Grand Canyon whose in- 
habitants are engaged in the various activities 
connected with the hotels, railroads, transporta- 
tion system and National Park Service, whose 
function it is to care for the thousands of vis- 
itors coming annually to pay homage at this 
shrine of natural wonders. Including Mexicans 
and three tribes of native Indians, the village 
numbers not more than three hundred and fifty 
souls, yet the membership roll of the Parent- 
Teacher Association there includes one hundred 
and sixty-seven names, or approximately forty- 
eight per cent of the total available population! 

One of the main activities of this association 
during the past year was in connection with the 
work of its Americanization Department. The 
Mexican colony at the village includes many 
who are unable to speak the tongue of their 
adopted country. A prominent feature of the 
work done by this department was a class in 
English, regularly conducted without cost to the 
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many Mexicans who were steady attendants. 
Similar classes in cooking and in sewing were 
conducted with great benefit to the Spanish- 
speaking inhabitants. A home demonstration 
agent visited the homes in the interests of per- 
sonal hygiene and child welfare, handling the 
matter with such tact that her calls were wel- 
comed rather than regarded as an intrusion. In 
connection with this work there was organized a 
Spanish branch of the local association with na- 
tive officers and with all business conducted in 
the Spanish language. In evidence of the extent 
to which the efforts of the association in behalf 
of the Spanish-speaking peoples were appre- 
ciated, this branch gave to the parent organiza- 
tion an_ elaborate’ entertainment, featured 
throughout by Spanish dances, music and re- 
freshments. 

The Grand Canyon organization is justly 
proud of the extent to which the fathers in the 
community take an active interest and part in 
the work and welfare of the association. Of the 
total membership nearly thirty per cent are 
fathers, and three of the six regular officers of 
the association are men. 

The celebration of Founders’ Day was made 
the occasion of a great community party, at 
which advantage was taken of the opportunity 
forcefully to present to the public an idea as 
to the aims and objects of the Parent-Teacher 
Association. This was done after the early part 
of the evening had been spent at cards. With 
the serving of refreshments a large float bear- 
ing a great birthday cake illuminated by twenty- 
eight candles was drawn on the stage as a final 
feature. 

Among the more important practical accom- 
plishments during the year were such items as 
the purchase of a delineoscope and other minor 
articles of equipment for the local school; the 
serving of hot soup to school children during 
the cold winter months; financing a special sum- 
mer art school as well as a manual training and 
art department during the school year; donation 
of $200.00 toward the purchase of a community 
motion picture machine; donations to worthy 
special funds of the American Legion and Red 
Cross; active participation in and financial sup- 
port of a community Christmas tree celebration; 
founding and sponsoring of a local Camp Fire 
Girls’ Group, together with current contributions 
toward various state and national activities. 

At the Arizona State Convention, held at 
Winslow during the close of the school year, 
recognition was given the Grand Canyon Asso- 
ciation in the form of an award of a set of 
books for one hundred per cent membership, 
and the block and gavel for complying with the 
requirements embodied in “The Ten Points of 
Excellence.” Two of the seven state officers 
were selected by ballot from this little village. 


WINIFRED S. TILLOTSON. 


SoME RESULTs OF OUR NUTRITION CLASS 
A nutrition class consisting of children seven 
per cent or more underweight was organized in 
the Stafford School, of Tuscaloosa, last spring, 
under the direction of the county home demon- 
stration agent, Miss Isadora Williams, and the 
school nurse, Miss Jeanne Boyle. It was an ex- 


periment started to show what could be done for 
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underweight children simply through proper 
food and health habits and such physical cor- 
rections as hookworm, bad tonsils and decayed 
teeth, etc. 

At the beginning of the experiment, the chil- 
dren were given a regular routine examination, 
including weighing and measuring. They were 
weighed weekly thereafter during the school 
terms and their records kept on individual 
charts. Each child was given a score card 
weekly, on which he was to check the food and 
health rules which he kept, such as eating green 
vegetables and fruits daily, drinking at least a 
pint of milk, sleeping with windows open, keep- 
ing his body clean, etc. 

Short talks were given at each meeting, em- 
phasizing the importance of observing the rules 
and encouraging the children in playing the 
game. Colored stars were given as rewards for 
keeping the rules, making good gains, etc. In 
most instances it was easy to show the results 
of their efforts by the director of the weight 
curve. When a child had diligently observed 
all of the rules on his score card, his curve 
usually went up considerably. 

A year from the time the nutrition and 
health program was started, the children of this 
first group were brought together for checking 
up the progress which they had made. All of 
them had improved. Most of them had made 
remarkable gains in weight and general appear- 
ance and, according to their teachers, decided 
improvement in their lessons. 

The most outstanding results were attained by 
a little girl of fifteen years, who fought against 
considerable odds, and by a boy of fourteen 
years. These two children were sold to the idea 
early in the game and began in earnest to try to 
reach the goal. Hookworm treatment was taken, 
food and health habits revolutionized, and these 
are the records made: 

Girl: February, 1924, measured 6034 inches, 
weighed 88% pounds; February, 1925, measured 
64 1-3 inches, weighed 10634 pounds. 

Boy: February, 1924, measured 60% inches, 
weighed 8814 pounds; February, 1925, measured 
63% inches, weighed 108 pounds. 

The principal said that they hardly looked 
like the same children now, and that they had 
made wonderful improvement in their school 
records. 

The results of this small beginning have been 
gratifying. The work has been continued 
through this year, and has grown in volume and 
in popularity. New classes have been organized 


and their importance appreciated by pupils, 


teachers and parents. Now the children are 
glad to be members of these classes and learn 
how to build strong bodies for ball teams or get 
rosy cheeks for good looks. 


The Parent-Teacher Association has installed 
a school lunch at the Stafford School, where gen 


erous portions of good, wholesome food at very 
low prices are served to almost the entire sch 
body. An effort is made to have the lunches 


contain some of the food elements often neglected” 


in the unplanned diet, such as vitamines, mit 
eral matter and roughage. 

There are also plans under way for increas 
ing this service in the school system and making 
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this city one of the outstanding centers of the 
state for nutrition and health work. 
GERTIE REYNOLDS, 
Nutrition Specialist, Auburn, Ala. 


A WIDE-AWAKE ASSOCIATION IN OHIO 

An interesting letter from the president of the 
Hartwell Parent-Teacher Association, of Cincin- 
pati, Ohio, says: “At the first meeting of the 
year, in September, we changed our name from 
the Hartwell Mothers’ and Teachers’ Club to 
the Hartwell Parent-Teacher Association, and 
have taken in quite a few of the fathers, al- 
though many of the older members of the club 
said that it could not be done. We are having 
three evening meetings this year, and the bal- 
ance of the ten are being held in the afternoon, 
as usual. We have already had two evening 
meetings, and they were indeed well attended by 
both fathers and mothers. The third evening 
meeting will be held in May, and at that time 
we expect to have worked up enough enthusiasm 
to have a record-breaker attendance. It takes 
time to educate people, and we are hoping that 
by the time we get into our new school building, 
now under construction, which we hope will be 
in the fall of 1925, we will have the community 
so aroused that it will be the style to belong to 
the Parent-Teacher organization, and that all 
the patrons of the school will be ready and 
anxious to join our forces. 

“You will notice on our program that we are 
studying five different departments this year: 
Civics, Child Welfare, Music, Art, and Litera- 
ture. At the beginning of the year we passed 
around to the club members a little question- 
naire on which we asked each member to signify 
a first and second preference as to which depart- 
ment they would be most interested in, and the 
result was that we were about evenly divided. 
We have taken these different groups and 
formed them into classes, as it were, for the 
purpose of studying these subjects and thus get- 
ting these groups ready to put on a program 
along the lines in which they are best informed. 
Our first department, Civics, put on an original 
play, ‘Mrs. Stay-at-Home’s Awakening,’ written 
by two of the members of the Civics group, and 
which was given in order to show the members 
how necessary it is for the good women of our 
country to register and then to make their regis- 
tration good at the November election. We 
found that this way of putting over this message 
not alone helped those who took part in the 
play, but made every one of us see the impor- 
tance of this duty. 

“Our next program, in February, will present 
the Child Welfare Day Pageant, ‘Awakened 
Motherhood,’ and while those who are taking 
part will learn a great deal abcut the beginning 
of this wonderful organization, we are hoping 
that it will be presented in such a way that 
everyone present will get a lot of good from the 
points brought out. Our dumestic science teacher 
is also going to give us a demonstration on nu- 
trition by presenting a play along this line, the 
pupils in her classes taking part. ‘The other 
three departments will have programs equally 
4s well presented, and on the whole we will be 
a better trained inembership by having had the 
opportunity of studying the subjects in which we 
are all vitally interested. 
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“We have organized a Glee Club this past 
month, which comprises the sixteen best singers 
in our association, and we are training, under 
the direction of one of our own women, to enter 
a song contest which will take place in March 
and is under the supervision of our Community 
Service Director of Cincinnati. We expect to 
carry off the prize—a silver loving cup. 

“Several of our talented members have con- 
tributed to the programs broadcast by WLW, 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, and are planning to lend 
their services again. 

“Through the influences of our members, we 
have been able to secure piano instruction for 
the younger children in our school. This in- 
struction is paid for by the Board of Education, 
and we feel that it is quite an addition to the 
activities of our school. We also have an or- 
chestra which includes the children of the older 
grades, and we have bought three new instru- 
ments for these youngsters this year. 

“We had no football team for our high school 
(we have a high school connected with our 
intermediate school), so we combined forces 
with some of the energetic citizens of our com- 
munity last fall and put over a big fair and 
lawn fete which netted us enough to fully equip 
a fine football team for our boys. 

“Last year we financed a school paper, some- 
thing which we had never had before, and this 
year the children are going ahead with the work 
and we are hoping that it will prove quite a 
success. 

“You will see by our activities mentioned 
above that we are a wide-awake club, despite 
the fact that we are terribly handicapped in our 
old building. What we will accomplish when 
we are happily housed in our new building re- 
mains to be seen, but suffice it to say that we are 
moving steadily onward with a fine, strong 
membership and a principal and group of 
teachers who are willing to help in anything we 
undertake to do.” 


A TypicaAL ONE-Room RuRAL SCHOOL IN 
MIssourRI 


Deer Park Parent-Teacher Association was 
organized on October 19, 1919, so we are six 
years old. We organized with ten members and 
we now have forty-nine, including two associate 
members. We have arranged twelve meetings 
per annum, nine or more with programs on 
child welfare. We have always observed 
Founders’ Day and sent a birthday offering. We 
take the CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE and also the 
School Journal. Our entertainments have con- 
sisted of pie and oyster suppers, ice cream 
socials, evenings of programs with refreshments 
afterward. One entertainment consisted of play- 
lets written by one of our members. We always 
serve dinner the last day of school, and it has 
grown to be a real neighborhood gathering, in- 
creasing in numbers each year. Our school took 
part in the county rallies, and the local Parent- 
Teacher Association made and paid for ban- 
ners, paid for and decorated the floats, and paid 
all incidental expenses. 

We were presented with a set of gymnasium 
scales through the Junior Red Cross of our 
school, and also with an emergency kit, which 
we have since kept supplied. 
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We have made money by means of the pie, 
oyster and ice cream suppers already mentioned, 


by windows of “eats,” dressed chicken sales, 
thrift donations and sale dinners. 
Playground equipment: 1. A swing, metal 


pipe, concrete filled, six swings, costing $122. 
2. See-saw, metal pipe, four boards, costing $62. 
3. Jumping standard. 

Inside equipment: 1. Two kindergarten tables, 
with chairs and a book rack. 2. Large primary 
rug. 3. Book of Knowledge, $64.50. 4. Book 
of Bible History. 5. Schoolophone. 6. Walter 
Camp’s Daily Dozen and twenty other records; 
two Harry Lauder records; one John McCor- 
mack record, and some Mother Goose records 
very recently added. 7. International Encyclo- 
pedia, twenty-four volumes, $168. 

Last, but not least, we have put in the hot 
lunch; fitted up a kitchenette with necessary 
equipment; furnish food, and meet all current 
expenses such as kerosene, soap, washing pow- 
der, paper napkins, etc. 

For several years we have supplied the school 
with five magazines, viz.: St. Nicholas, National 
Geographic, Youth’s Companion, Boys’ Life and 
John Martin’s Book, at a cost of $15 per annum. 
We encouraged and made possible the use of 
Current Events in connection with the regular 
history course. Each child in two upper grades 
is provided with an individual copy of each 
week’s publication. 

We also for several years have supplied the 
school with paper towels and kept the emergency 
kit supplied. We have hung in the schoolhouse 
an old copy of Bingham’s famous picture, “Order 
No. 11,” loaned by one of the patrons. Through 
our influence the directors have put into the 
school Coleman lights, new bookcases, drinking 
fountain, telephone, two concrete pit toilets with 
ventilating system (also screened and painted), 
and also new books to the library. Aside from 
the regular supplementary reading course, the 
last of Emma Speed Sampson’s books, “Miss 
Minerva on the Old Plantation,” completes the 
series. We have also added recently another of 
Kipling’s books, “Second Jungle Book’’; also 
“Nobody’s Girl,” by Malot, and James Oliver 
Curwood’s very thrilling story, “Baru.” We 
already had “Kazan,” and the children were so 
eager for its sequel. 

We feel proud of the equipment we have been 
able to put into our little one-room country 
school, but the most gratifying part of it all is 
that we have had a teacher who knows how to 
and conscientiously does use it for the physical, 
mental and moral welfare of our children. 

This seems to be an account of material 
things, but I feel that we cannot estimate our 
accomplishments along other lines. One thing I 
am proud of, and that is that our mother hearts 
were big enough to reach across the sea and 
adopt a little Armenian orphan for a year. We 
hope we have done much for the welfare of the 
children of our community, and we have un- 
doubtedly brought the women of the neighbor- 
hood closer together in one common bond. Our 
entertainments are always patronized by the 
whole community, and there is a freedom and 
sociability and good-fellowship in the atmos- 
phere that is most flattering to the cause of the 
Parent-Teacher Association. 
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A New Study Course | | 


Beginning January, 1925, the Child Welfare 
Magazine, cooperating with the Childrens Foun- - 
dation, offers a new service to its subscribers. 


For details, write to the office, 
5517 Germantown Avenue, Germantown, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





The Child: His Nature 
and His Needs, 

500 page, cloth bound 
volume—$1.00 


Child Welfare Maga 
zine. Yearly subserip 
tion—$1.00 
Usual Club rates. 


TEXT BOOK... 
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} THREE. @ Have money in your treasury when SEPTEMBER 
' COMES. Perhaps you haven’t heard of this method of raising 
' funds. It is as follows: 














Raise Funds for 


Your Association ¢ 


OW IS THE TIME TO PLAN A SUBSCRIPTION DRIVE. : 
q@ TAKE ADVANTAGE OF SPECIAL OFFER NUMBER 








q@. Any Association securing ten or more $1.00 subscriptions 
to CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE may deduct 20%, 
forwarding us 80c for each subscription, the 20c thus earned 
to be placed in the Association treasury. 


q After the first ten subscriptions are sent in, additional 
subscriptions forwarded singly or in groups of two, three, 
etc., are accepted for 80c each. But, mention must be 
made of the date on which the original club subscription 
was sent in. 








@ Also, it is not necessary that subscribers be members of 
your Association. Subscriptions to Child Welfare may be 
solicited from any persons and the 20% deducted as above 
provided the ‘premium allowed is deposited in the Associ- 
ation treasury, as the primary purpose of this offer is to 
benefit the Association. 


@ Any further information upon request. 
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American Child Health Ass'n. 
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Maryland: Mrs. E. Parkhurst, 


1410 Park Ave., Baltimore. 


Massachusetts: Mrs. E. V. French, 
20 School St., Andover. 
Michigan: Mrs. Fred M. Raymond, 
641 gy t Ave., 8. E., Grand Rapids. 
Minnesota: Mrs. E. G. Qua 


mme, 
1556 Fairmount Ave., St. Paul. 


Mississippi: Mrs. Lewis H. Yarbrough, Hazlehurst. 


r J. Otta 
Riverside. ‘Drive, St. "Clair, Mich. 
STATE PRESIDENTS 


Washington. 


Ames 

40 N. “Rutan St., Wichita. 
ee Louisville. 
1645 “Soniat St., New Orleans. 


rker, 
370 Seventh Ave., New York City. 





















Missouri: Mrs. F. 0. Cox. 
3621 fam Ave., Kansas City. 
Montana: Mrs. A. W. 


taeso0 Spring St., Lewistown. — 
Nebraska: Mrs. George H. Wentz, 
240 N. llth S8t., Lincoln. 
New Hampshire: Mrs. O. V. Henderson, Dur 
New Jersey: Mrs. Louis T. de Valliere. ; 
720 Riverside Ave., Trenton. 
New Mexico: Mrs. C. Waterman, State College. 
New York: Mrs. Pecdeticn M. Hosmer, 4 
Hunter Ave., Auburn. 
North Carolina: Mrs. Curtis Bynum, Asheville. 
North Dakota: Mrs. J. G. Moore, 
360 7th Ave., South if 
Ohio: Mrs. J. G@. Ruff, 1750 Avalon Road, Cleveland, 
Oklahoma: Mrs. J. P. Slaughter, 
1923 "Glasaen Blvd., Oklahoma City. 
Oregon: Mrs. George J. Perkins, 
378 E. 36th St., N. Po 
Pennsylvania: Mrs. E. E. Yen Somerset. 
Rhode Island: Mrs. Harry A. Jager, 
183 Verndale Ave., Pre 
South Carolina: Mrs, George R. Loy 
52 Bee Char’ 
South Dakota: Mrs. G. Koenig, Watertown. 
Tennessee: Mrs. a. W. 


Hale, Whitehav 
Texas: Mrs. = = . Maddocks, 700 Sixth 'Bt., : 
Vermont: Mrs. A. O. Rockwell, Proctor. 


Virginia: Mrs. Harry Semones, 
815 Church 8t., 
Washington: Mrs. Victor * be ary 


4 Sixth Ave., 

West Virginia: Mrs. T. J. rte Yukon. 
Wisconsin: Mrs. George C. Zachow, 
1012 Second St., Mil 

Wyoming: Mrs. Albert Rochelle, Lusk. 


